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The Backwicd a ms » the ‘Sorward Look 


“Janus am L Oldest of potentates! 
Forward I look and backward” 


THE TIME for looking backward and for looking for- 
ward has come again; backward at affairs that live only in 
their influences and results; forward to things seen only in 
their larger, general forms, as thru a mist. 

THE PAST year has been one of planting and plan- 
ning. The seed of sentiment has been sown. Plans have 
been made for educational reformation. The best minds of 
the State have worked long and earnestly with unselfish 
thought on laws that will give to our boys and girls a 
brighter future and to our State a surer foundation. 

THE FORWARD look sees the plans either adopted or 
rejected. Sees the Governor and the Legislature breathe 
into them the breath of life and make of them living forces; 
or sees them multilated to match the maudlin minds of 
demagogues; sees them put into the world ‘but half mad- 
up,’ to become a reproach to their mutilaters. 

It is the noble task of the teachers of the common- 
wealth to defend with unselfish and patriotic purpose the 
plans that they have laid; to accept no nullifying compro- 
mise and to seek to merit the blessings of the present and 
coming generations who cannot now speak for themselves. 
Wisdom, Love, Courage and Work, will insure the realiza- 
tion of the brighter vision. 
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Che ZENITH PORTABLE” 
MOTION PICTURE PROJ ECTOR 
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) Projector $225. 
Motor 40 


Stereopticon 2 5. 
600-Watt Mazda Lamp 6. 


Approved and listed as 

a standard machine by the 

Underwriters’ Laboratories 

of the National Board of et ’ 

Fire Underwriters, ~— Yo the price of 


August 20% 1920, . v— | any other Standard 
Projector 


[eee UNIVERSAL USE because its 
/€3SAFE~SIMPLE~SOUND~SURE! 


The ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; oaing 
or direct current: high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 
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HAMILTON’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


LOWER GRADES 


MIDDLE GRADES 
HIGHER GRADES 


This new series of Arithmetics is sane, practical and cal- 
culated to give the pupil facility, skill and proficiency. 





PEARSON & SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


An effort to present the problem scientifically and 
eliminate waste in the teaching of spelling 





PEARSON & KIRCHWEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
Higher Grades 


This new book is intended for use in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The basic idea is how to speak and write 
English correctly. 


N York 
Cnc A ME RICAN BOOK CO. 
Boston 330 East 22nd St., CHICAGO 
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The Keystone System for Visual Education 


Is Now In Use in all Public Schools in 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania---125 Buildings 
A City Adoption Based on Demonstrated Value 
The last shipment--52 sets--was made in November 


Associate Superintendent, S. S. Baker says, “We feel sure the three 

dimension picture (stereograph) results in a 50% increase in the 

pupils’ ability to retain and express in logical order facts relating 

to studied content.” 
The Keystone System is made up of 600 stereographs and lantern slides classified to 
fit the course of study. All countries, peoples, homes, industries, illustrated. A 
Teachers’ Guide fully indexed and cross referenced, to point out illustrations for 
each day’s work. Leading Geographies paralleled 
Further proof of the Value of the Keystone System is given in the following par- 

tial list of city adoptions. There are hundreds of others. 


Cenen, CIRM oicecescess 46 Schools Ph Oe akcesgadans sav anes 11 Schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ 43 Schools i a ere 10 Schools 
i * ae 17 Schools Pontiac, Mich. ............. 9 Schools 
Bae City, Wie... 0. 065s ees 16 Schools Sault St. Marie, Mich...... 8 Schools 
SS, a ere 14 Schools Massilon, Ohio ............ 8 Schools 
OS Pere 13 Schools Waterloo, Iowa ..........-. 6 Schools 
Oshkosh, Wis. ............12 Schools ae eee 6 Schools 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
ORIGINATORS OF APPLIED VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPT. C., MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
MISSOURI'S REPRESENTATIVE, J. A. KOONTZ, JOPLIN 
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State Superintendent Baker is optimistic 
over the prospects of the legislative pro- 
gram. He says, “I feel very much en- 
couraged about all my legislative program. 


I am receiving suggestions 
ABright every day from people regard- 
Outlook _ing the county unit bill: 1 am 


also receiving suggestions from 
the best lawyers in the State regarding 
the constitutionality of every phase of it.” 
Should Superintendent Baker succeed, 
as we believe he will, in securing the pas- 
sage of the county unit bill, in a form that 
will give to the rural districts the right 
and the ability to maintain schools ade- 
quate to their needs, he will merits and re- 
ceive the lasting. gratitude of all Missouri- 
ans who love their State and who take 
pride in her prosperity. 
the State 
become 


ITHIN 
Teachers 

an organization which so 

size and plan of procedure are concerned 
really represents the teachers of the State. 
Its actual ability to function is 


the 
Association 


past year 
has 


tar as 


A Force yet to be demonstrated. With 
Or a force of more than fifteen 
A Farce thousand, within the next few 


months it will determine 
whether it is a real force or merely a great 
mass of mealy-mouthed teachers, 
afraid or incapable of asserting themselves. 
There are, in looking over the past year’s 
work, to be seen signs of real force and a 
few symptoms of farcical weakness. The 
legislative program is as strong as could 
be desired, the finances of the Association 
are in the best condition ever, the execu- 
tive, legislative and other committees have 
done and are doing excellent work, many 


school 





Community Associations are active, alert 
and working. The Association has started 
and now has on a fairly sound basis, an 
official organ going to each member once 
a month. Thru the work of the Associa- 
tion assessed valuations were slightly in- 
creased last spring thruout the State, and 
materially increased where the teachers 
were really active in creating sentiment 
for it. The symptoms of weakness have 
shown themselves in the failure of teach- 
ers to meet and plan regular consistent 
work in their Community Associations, in 
a few cases of paralyzing fright at local 
opposition to increase in assessed valua- 
tions and in personal indifference. With 
the greatest program for the children of 
the State ever attempted the Missouri 
teachers have a work that will challenge 
the best energy of every teacher. The 
person who maliciously hinders or care- 
lessly fails to help in putting over this pro- 
gram will be eminently worthy of the ever- 
lasting contempt and detestation of the As- 
sociation. 


HI: Executive Committee recently 
T added to the Legislative Committee 

many members designated as aux- 
iliary members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Among these were the chairmen 
of the various Community Association; 
over the State. It will be the duty of these 
members to keep in close 
touch with the progress 
of legislation and to do 
what lies in their power 
to further it. Individual 
teachers will encourage these ‘chairmen by 
letting them know in an effective way that 
they are ready to serve the cause in any 


Auxiliary Mem- 
bers of Legisla- 
tive Committee 
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way possible. Let your chairman know 
that you are willing to work. He needs 
your help. The Association needs your 
help. You and each member need the help 
of all. A united front means success, bet- 
ter salaries, better working conditions and 
fundamentally better service for the boys 


and girls of Missouri. 


ILL the legislative program meet 
W with opposition? Certainly it will, 
though there has been so much said 

about those who have pledged their sup- 
port to it that some may be surprised when 
they discover that there is any opposed and 
again surprised when they discover the 
source of the opposition. One must ex- 
pect opposition to any 

Leopard Spots measure so nearly revo- 
lutionary as the county 
unit bill. A change that disturbs old hab- 
its is always opposed; that’s the reason 
that churches grow so slowly, that prohi- 
bition is so unpopular (with certain peo- 
ple), that woman’s suffrage is regarded by 
some as the acme of blunders. To be 
stopped by opposition is to become etern- 
ally dead. Only the dead are unopposed. 
If the teachers of Missouri had sat down 
and waited for the butcher and the baker 
and the candlestick maker to favor a pro- 
gressive measure before trying to push it 
we would be without normal schools, 
county superintendents, consolidated dis- 
tricts, free text books, teacher training 
courses, vocational training, and practi- 
cally everything else that has helped to 
move education forward in the last half 
century. Ask farmers who oppose this if 
they were the ones that started the agita- 
tion for any of these measures. They 
know they were not. Look around you in 
your own ranks for those who have been 
obstructionist- and objectors to the progress 
of the past and you will most likely find 
that they are the ones (if there are any) 


who are trying now to throw a rock into 
the machinery. Verily, the leopard cannot 
change his spots. 


HE goat is not a very important fac- 

TT tor in the industrial affairs of Mis- 
souri. The billy goat is a very small 

item in this very small industry and the 
lonesome barnyard ‘billy’ that struts around 
as if he owned and controlled the whole 
estate is almost insignificant 

Billy Goats except as a joke and as 1 
type of certain human beings 

who so closely resemble him in that their 
chief activity is “butting” and their domi- 
nant characteristic, stinking. This human 
Billy Goat says, “I am in favor of this 
reform as much as any one, but I won't 
help bring it about unless you do it my 
way.” “Yes this is a good thing, but it 
can’t be done.” 
plan, but I don’t like some of the men 
who are trying to do it.” And so he ‘buts’ 
and stinks. When folks shun him he im- 
agines it’s because they are afraid he will 


“Such and such is a good 


smell them. He officiously ‘buts’ every- 
thing that comes along, erects his tail, ex- 
hibits his pride and stinks. There are those 
who imagines that his odour drives away 
the glanders, distemper, black leg and mur- 
rain. All acknowledge his usefulness as a 
joke. Let us smile at him occasionally and 
pass on. He will continue to be a suc- 
cess, as a joke. 


State Superintendent Sam A. Baker has 
issued his preliminary announcement of 
the premium list of the Educational Ex- 
hibit to be shown in Sedalia at the State 
Fair 1921. This is the best 
list ever offered both in 
point of liberality of prem- 
iums and in the range of 
material elegible. The schools of the State 
should not overlook this opportunity to 
popularize themselves with the people of 
the State which is but another way of say- 


The State 
Fair Exhibit 
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ing this opportunity to educate the public 
to know and appreciate the great work that 
the schools are doing and to elicit a more 
liberal support of them. Now is the time 
to make preparations for the exhibit. With 
all of the teachers entering heartily into 
the work now, the schools should have an 
exhibit that will not only be the most at- 
tractive feature of the Fair but that will 
impress upon the officials of the Institu- 
tion the necessity for an educational build- 
ing for the exclusive use of the schools of 
the State. If you have not received a copy 
of this list send at once to Supt. Baker for 
it and then begin working on your exhibit. 
There are $1655 offered in premiums but 
the great value comes from the effort that 
the exhibit stimulates. You will win even 
though you do not receive a prize. 





One of the most difficult situations that 
presents itself to the Revenue Board is 
that of equalization of the different classes 


Under 


tion the situation, as it 


our present constitu- 


of property. 


Difficulties of 
Equalizing Taxes 


seems to me, is more 
difficult than that in 
most States. In Mis- 
have the average of 


souri, we simply 


the acres of farms lands and the aver- 


ize value of the town lots in the differ 
ent counties. For example, take the aver 
age value as is turned in by the assessor 
for farm lands: 

$17.00 per acre 
$74.00 per acre 


$1 3.00 per acre 


In Howard County 
In Harrison County 


In Worth 


County 


Adding a per cent to each of the esti- 


would accentuate the inequalities 


than 


mates 


rather equalize them. Again the 
average of town lots in Jackson County in- 
cluding all 


ries of said county, is $1308.00 and must 


the towns within the bounda- 
be equalized with all the town lots in. St. 
Louis county which averages $562, and with 
all the town lots in Howell County which 


average by the assessors’ figures is $92.00. 
li 114 
same object, the discrepancy 
great. ‘Take 114 different 
their ideas of 114 different objects and 


men gave an estimate of the 

would be 
men giving 
the result is chaos. Another interesting 
example is the assessed valuation of Jacks 
and Jennets. The valuation as placed from 
from $325 per head in 
$39.00 in Pettis. 
Sheep are valued at $14.00 per head in 
McDonald County; $3.89 in Clay County 


and $6.47 in Jackson. 


varies 


assessors 


Atchison County to 


It would seem to me a splendid idea if 
the schools could procure the map which 
has been compiled by the Tax Commission 
for the purpose of showing those inter- 
ested, the true condition of the tax situa- 
tion of Missouri as distinguished from the 
theory. 

R. V. Witirams, Chairman 
State Tax Commission. 

The Fifty-first General Assembly will 
have some very important matters to con- 
sider. There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion throughout the State regarding the 
schools of Missouri. rhe State Superin 
tendent realizing the importance of all this 
discussion has sent to every member of 
the General Assemly 
his program of leg- 
islation. Among the 
matters to be con- 
sidered is that of 
raising the standard 


Why Not Use The 
Income Tax To 
Supplement The 
School Fund? 


for holders of third certificates, 
having all papers of applicants graded by 
the State Department of Education, the 
physical education bill, and the larger unit. 


The larger unit or county unit will in a 


grade 


sense revolutionize the school system of 
the state and will be the entering wedge 
for a number of reforms that must be in- 
stituted in the schools. A great deal of 
interest is manifested everywhere. 


The classification of rural schools by the 
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State Department has brought out the very 
best efforts on the part of the patrons of 
the rural schools. Salaries have been in- 
creased, both in the towns and the rural 
communities. The new directory will 
show that in a number of counties the low- 
est salary now paid to teachers is $70 or 
$75 per month. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that we cannot make permanent re- 
forms in the schools of the state until there 
is larger revenue. 

The people of the state for the past two 
years have been paying an income tax. 
There has been some discussion about the 
repeal of the income tax or making a ma- 
terial reduction in it. It occurs to me that 
this law should not be repealed but should 
be amended so that the schools of the state 
could receive this money. Surely the peo- 
ple whose incomes are sufficient to cause 
them to pay an income tax would not ob- 
ject to paying this tax when the money 
would be used for the development of the 
schools and primarily for the benefit of 
the boys and girls in this State. I would 
have this law so amended that the money 
derived from the income tax would con- 
stitute a special school fund to be dis- 
tributed among the schools of the state on 
the basis of so much per pupil. 

Sam A. Baker, State Supt. of Schools. 


In the past, because the woman teacher 
had no political responsibility, she felt lit- 
tle or no interest and her influence was 
frequently best indicated by a cipher. 
When some of us showed a tendency to 
become interested in public affairs we were 

warned against it as un- 


The Woman wise and liable to inter- 


Teacher’s Politi- fere with one’s job. She 
who has no opinions 
cannot disagree with 
anyone, much less the powers that be. 
This attitude has had such complete pos- 
session of us that we have generally been 
quite unconscious of any responsibility for 


cal Infiuence 


public opinion. We have lived in the small 
world of a classroom and have been con- 
tent to keep that as near perfection as pos- 
sible without thought of the bigger world 
beyond. Generally the big world forgot us 
too, but with martyr-like submission we 
have done the best we could under adverse 
conditions, hoping for a day when the pub- 
lic would awake. 

Now all is changed and we find our- 
selves suddenly thrust into the arena with 
the citizens chief weapon, the ballot. Small 
wonder if some of us do not at once ap- 
preciate all its power or value. This new 
found weapon comes at a critical time in 
the educational progress of the state. A 
year ago when the campaign for better 
schools was definitely launched at St. 
Louis it was the men’s voices that shouted 
“absolutely” to the challenge to support the 
associations program at the polls as well 
as elsewhere, and the women were relied 
upon chiefly for “influence” and field 
work. Now that—influence represents 
ballots and should count for much. Being 
new in the political field and still under 
the spell of the old traditional attitude we 
may be timid, awkward, indifferent or 
aggressive according to our various natures 
but we should all be in earnest and intelli- 
gently active. 

For a year the Legislative Committee 
has been at work upon the measures to be 
presented to the State Legislature and we 
have approved their work by our votes 
through the Community Associations, and 
again through our delegates in the State 
Convention. There yet remains one task 
to bring success in the final test on the 
floor of the Legislature, i. e., to make pub- 
lic opinion so strong “back home” that 
each Legislator will have no doubt as to 
what he must do to please the people to 
whom he is responsible. 

In creating this public sentiment the 
woman teacher has great influence with 
the woman voter and it should be used to 
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bring about a right attitude toward pro- 
5 


gressive measures. Lvery teacher needs 
first to know for herself the strong argu- 
ments for and against such measures as 
the County Unit Bill ,the Physical Educa- 
bill, the Wage Law, the 


raising of standards of certificates 


tion Minimum 
and 
other measures of the Association’s legis- 
lative program. Next she should see to it 
that all her neighbors are intelligent in 
their appreciation of these bills. In general, 
it is safe to trust an American community 
to vote right when they really understand 
the issues. The teacher’s duty therefore 
is clear. 


If public sentiment is strongly in the 
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right side at home there will not be much 
going wrong. 
lack of effort 


danger of the legislator’s 
[he trouble comes through 
among the many who let things drift. The 
opposing minority is always vigorousl\ 
active. When the great majority who really 
want things to go right work as hard as 
the small minority of grafters who want to 
get something for themselves—the grafters 
will be hopelessly beaten. 
We are face to face with 
and a great opportunity. The weight of 
woman’s influence may be able to turn the 
Are we Will we 
Exixta Victoria Doses, 
Member Ex. Com. M.S. T. A 


a great issue 


scale. ready? serve? 


A Better Rural School System for Missourt 


\ddress Delivered By 


H. J. Waters, Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Kansas 


City, Nove mber 13, 1920. 


The rural school is our greatest laggard 
in educational progress. It lacks organiza 
tion, properly trained teachers, and ade- 
quate supervision and support. 

You know better than I that most of the 
progress in education in the last third of a 
century the country over has been in city 
and town schools, and I need not tell you 
that this situation has already had its ef- 
fect on country life and that it has helped 
to depopulate the country and build up the 
town. 

Missouri should now be at the beginning 
of an era of country school building that 
will even eclipse the splendid record she 
has made with her city schools. In making 
the new constitution Missouri is soon to 
have, for which thanks are due inno small 
measure to the activity of the teachers of 
the state, ably led by this association, we 
ought to see that every legal barrier to 
real and rapid progress in this direction is 
removed and that the constitution grants 
to the people in the open country and 
everywhere the right to tax themselves to 


the limit of their desires in providing ade- 
quate education for their children. We 
soon shall lose our time honored alibi, an 
outworn constitution. Henceforth any de- 
ficiencies in our school system anywhere 
must be because of a lack of interest and 
desire rather than of opportunity and 
power. 

We must realize from the outset that 
good schools cost much money and cost 
essentially the same in the country as in 
the town and city and that the burden will 
bear heavily upon the country people if 
we ever hope to equalize the educational 
opportunities of country and town. 

The county unit system of taxation for 
school purposes, a county school board for 
rural schools comparable with the board of 
education of a city, county administration 
supplemented by local administration, are 
necessary improvements that we can make 
immediately. Then we must recognize that 
the one room school has outlived its use- 
fulness. We ought to see that except in 


unusual circumstances no more such 
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schools are built and that those now in ex- 
istence give way speedily to a unit large 
enough to develop real school spirit. 

A consolidated rura! school is needed that 
is graded and supervisec, a school where 
music, domestic science ard art, agricul- 
ture, physical culture, and manual training 
are taught as well as the regular school 
subjects. We want a country school with 
an orchestra, a band, a basket ball team, 
stock judging, baking and canning teams 
to compete with teams from similar 
schools. Then we should build standard 
high schools easily accessible to every 
country boy and girl in Missouri, so con- 
venient, indeed, that every high school stu- 
dent may sleep under the parental roof at 
night without having to endure undue 
hardships in getting to and from school. 

The farm population is so sparce and 
the wealth in the country so thinly spread 
out that it has been assumed that the farm- 
er alone cannot build and support such 
schools as these. This has led many to 
insist upon a recognition. of the principle 
that the adequate and proper education of 
the children on the farm is a part of the 
responsibility of the state and nation as 
well as of the local community, and to de- 
mand the taxation of all the people to sup- 
plement the meager support now given 
the country schools. 

Such a system has its dangers. It is 
making objects of charity ‘of country peo- 
ple, and this in the end impoverishes, 
rather than enriches, their lives. It is a 
confession that opportunity in the country 
is not such as to enable those who live 
there to provide a decent education for 
their children and young men and women 
of discernment will be quick to run away 
from such a situation. 

It is for this reason as well as because 
it is a fair distribution of tax burdens that 
I urge the necessity of having the farmer 
assume obligations for the education of his 
children that are as great in proportion to 


his earnings as are the burdens assumed 
by the city people for the education of 
their children. When this is done, and the 
money is wisely expended, our rural schools 
will be vastly improved over what they 
now are. State and federal funds will 
serve their largest purpose when used for 
stimulating local effort and in helping out 
weak districts. 

While it is true that good roads and 
good country schools go together and that 
finally the complete consolidation of coun- 
try schools depends for its success upon a 
system of good roads, yet we must not 
wait with the school movement until the 
road movement is complete. If we do, we 
shall halt progress and probably postpone 
the realization of our desires beyond a 
time in which we personally will have an 
interest. The school program is of more 
importance and is more nearly within our 
power to put over speedily than is the road 
program, and certainly it is more feasible 
than attempting to put both of these pro- 
grams over together. Then a system of 
consolidated country schools and a rural 
high school in every community will fur- 
nish the strongest incentive possible to the 
building of better roads. 

We often hear it suggested that rural 
schools should be different from the 
graded schools of the city and that their 
course of study should be directly related 
to the life the child in the country is to 
lead. Whenever this principle is applied 
to all the other schools in the nation there 
will be plenty of time to think of its ap- 
plication to the rural school. No one 
knows or has a right to attempt to fore- 
cast what a country child will do when it 
grows up any more than we ought to pre- 
tend to know what vocation a city child 
will follow. To employ the public schools 
in an attempt to bend the life of country 
children or any other group of a children 
in the direction of any particular vocation 
or career is unthinkable. It was to pre- 
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vent this kind of government in general 
from being saddled upon us and the rest 


of the world that the soil of France was 
enriched with the bodies of our boys. 
While the rural school curriculum may 


need to be somewhat reorganized, we must 
keep clearly in mind that when country 
and city children meet in high school or 
college there must be no inequality in op- 
portunity of choice of course and no dif- 
ference in the thoroughness with which 
they have been prepared to carry higher 
work. 
never go beyond the elementary 
from the country 


And the larger groups which will 
grades, 
and 


they meet 


town to transact business or 


when 
to discharge 
members of a great de- 


must be no 


their duties, as 
mocracy, there 
which one has over the other by reason of 
a better education obtained in the public 


advantage 


schools of the land. 

With this conception of our school sys- 
tem in mind, I cannot see how the rural 
school should be very different from the 
town school in its object, scope or excel- 
lence. 

The school we 
ought to demand for rural children is the 
best that centuries of experience in educa- 
tion have taught us to make and while it 
ought not to be any better than the course 
for the city children, it ought to be as 
We must 
other 


want and need and 


good and essentially the same. 
protect the country child and all 
children in their right to choose a career 
unhampered, and we must make the school 
an instrument for substantially helping 
them in making a wise choice and for fit- 


ting them as best it may for the successful 


living of that life. 
We need a rural school system of which 


We 


want to give our children school days up 


country people can be justly proud. 


on which they may look back with pleas- 


ure and satisfaction instead of with re 


gret and resentment at having been cheat 


ed at a time when their minds were too 


immature to detect fraud and when thev 


were powerless to protest. 


We need a school in the country in 


country 
of its 


which the truth is taught about 


life, where the children are told 


beauties and profits as well as of its sweats 
and toil, where country children are taught 
to think well of themselves and of the in- 
dustry in which their parents are engaged, 
where they are taught how to create in the 
country many of the advantages they now 
go to the city to enjoy. We need a rural 
school in which is taught the fundamental 
injustice of it being necessary for farm 
women and children to work long hours in 
order to supplement the income of the 
head of the family who himself works in- 
dustriously, while in town the right is 
recognized of the head of the family to 
make a living for all the family by the 
head of that family laboring a few hours a 
day. General and unrestrained child labor 
ought not to be any more necessary on the 
farm than in the factory. I am not plead- 
ing for enforced idleness of country 
women and children, but I am insisting 
that the farmer have the opportunity to 
earn enough to support and educate his 
family without exploiting his soil, his wife, 


and his children. 
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Practical Lessons in Thrift 


By Savings Division of Eighth and 


Tenth Federal Reserve Districts 


Note. These lessons are prepared by the educational department of the Savings Divisions of the 8th 
and (0th Federal Reserve Districts. Correspondence is invited and should be addressed to C. A. Middough, 
Savings Division, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, by those in the (0th District, and to D. W. 
Clayton, Savings Division, 415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, by those working in the 8th District. 


Lesson XVII. 
Week of January 10th 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 

AIM: To study the marvels of compound 
interest. 

Procedure. 

I. Facts about interest. 

(1) It is the second income. 

(2) It is the price paid for the use of money. 

(3) It accumulates all the time. 

II. Have pupils obtain from bank compound 
interest tables, and with these answer the 
following questions: 

(1) If a student saves $1.00 a week from 
the time he is 15 years old and invests at 3% 
compound interest, how much will he have 
when he is 60 years old? 

(2) If a man has saved $500 by the time he 
is 25 and invests this amount at 4% com- 
pound interest how much will he have when 
he is sixty-five? 

(3) Work out additional problems showing 
the marvels of interest. 

III. Striking interest observations. 

(1) At 4% money doubles in 17% years, is 
multiplied by four in 35 years, and is multi- 
plied by eight in 52 years—thus, when a 
young person wastes $1.00. he is wasting 
actually $8.00 that belongs to his old age. 

(2) $1000 invested at 4% for a baby will 
amount to $8000 when that individual is 52 
years old. 

(3) If one of the pilgrim fathers had placed 
to the credit of a baby born in 1921, $100 at 
4%, that baby would inherit this year 


$13,000,000. 
IV. The secret in accumulating money by in- 
terest is in reinvesting it. This is done 


simply by reinvesting the interest. For in- 
stance, the interest from Liberty Bonds can 
be compounded by reinvesting in Savings 
Stamps. 
Lesson XVIII. 
Week of January 17th 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 
Aim: To show the interest value of money. 
Procedure. 


I. Have student understand clearly that moncy 
must be paid for the use of money 

II. Have student get information on the in- 
terest rate in the locality. 

lII. Show that when one borrows $1000 he 
must pay $70 a year for the privilege of 
using it. (at 7%) 

IV. When one spends $100, he not only spends 
the $100 but also $7 a year, as long as he 
lives, because $7 is the interest he could 
secure from his principal of $100. 

V. Show that it actually costs $42 a year for 
a person to wear a $600 diamond ring, be- 
cause the money could be invested in such 
a way as to yield that amount. 

VI. A man in business or a farmer must de- 
duct a reasonable rate of interest on his in- 
vestment in figuring his net earnings, as 
he could secure interest even if he were 
not in business. 

VII. Show that when $7 is spent, the earn- 
ing power of $100 for one year is spent. 
VIII. Show that an individual can raise his 
salary automatically or if he saves $600 this 
year, next year his income will be his sal- 

ary plus the interest on $600 or $642. 

Conclusion. With these ideas as to the 
true value and earning power of money firm- 
ly established, the student will readily see the 
necessity of discrimination in spending. 

Lesson XIX. 
Week of January 24th. 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 

AIM: To show how one may “grow” 
money somewhat in the same way that corn 
is grown. 

Procedure. 

I. Money invested safely now will grow into 
surprising amounts in a few years if the 
interest is reinvested regularly. 

(1) At 4% money will double in seventeen 
and one-half years; at 6% in ten and one- 
half years; at 8% in nine years. (Have pupi!s 
test the correctness of these statements). 

(2) Then $10.00 invested now is equivalent 
to $20.00 in nine years; $40.00 in eighteen 
years; $80.00 in twenty-seven years; $160.00 
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and so on, counting inter- 
what the 


in thirty-six years, 
(Have 
srowth would be at 
ed under ”1”). 


II. Then it follows that wasting money now 


8%. pupils show 


the other rates mention- 


est at 


is really depriving one of the use of much 


larger amounts in the future. Ten dollars 
wasted now really deprives one of the uss 
of $20.00 in 


every 


nine years, and so on, since it 


doubles nine years. 


Conclusion. Dollars may be “grown” by 


investing them safely, and by constantly re- 


investing the income from them. Money 


wasted now would mean wasting a larger 
amount in the future. 
Lesson XX. 


Week of January 3lst. 
INVESTMENT 


To consider an education as an 


(Continued) 
Aim: invest- 
ment. 
Procedure. 
1. Education pays in money 

(1) Class—Uneducated, average earning per 
vear, $500; total for 40 years, $20,000 
High School Graduate, average earn- 
ing per year, $1000; total for 40 years, $40,000 


Class- 


This education requires 12 years of school, 
of 180 days each, totaling 2160 days in schoo! 
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Each day at school therefore adds $9.03 to 


the life income of the high school graduate 
ll. Education in terms of distinction and ser- 
vice: With schooling, ol 150,000 pe ople, 


only one attains distinction. With elemen- 
tary schooling, of the number, 4 at- 
1 | 


samc 


tain distinction; with high school education, 
87 attain distinction. Thus, the individual 
with no schooling has one chance in 150,000 
of distinguished service. With elementary 
schooling, he has 4 times, and with high 


times that chance 
Mas- 


years schoo!- 


school training, he has 87 
lil Educ: 


sachusetts gave 


tion in terms of production 
her citizens 7 


ing and they produced per capita, $260 a 


year. United States gave her citizens 4.4 
years schooling and they produced per 
capita, $170 a year Tennessee gave her 


citizens three years schooling and they pro- 


duced, per capita $116 a year 

IV. However, finishing school does not au- 
tomatically place one in a position of larger 
earning at onc If he decides early upon 


} 


the things he wants to do and works to- 


ward that end, his education becomes mor‘ 


»blen 


is to find one’s self 


valuab! Che pre 

Conc on. The obvious conclusion is that, 
one who finishes school has a greater chance 
of success than one who does not 


Teaching Citizenship in the Excelsior 
Springs Schools 


By G. W. Diemer, Superintendent of Schools, 


I:xcelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Missouri’s centennial year should be a psychologic time to arouse interest in history. 
The teaching of citizenship is probably the most practical phase of history teaching. Know- 
ing that Supt. George D. Diemer has been very successful in securing practical instruc- 


tion, I asked him to write an article for the Centennial 


Community. 


The writer conceives the teaching of 
Good Citizenship to be the chief function 
of the public school. The school may lead 
the child to a mastery of all of the tools 
of learning; it may make of him a scholar 
who is conversant with all of the arts and 
sciences of the age; it may even go farther 

-it may so train and develop his physical 
and intellectual powers that he may be able 
to accumulate wealth in some vocation of 


his choosing—and yet, if the product of 


Department of the School and 
C. H. McClure. 


the school is simply a cold, highly efficient 
human machine, with only selfish aims and 
has failed dis- 
mally in its purpose. In fact, it has worse 
than failed, for the highly trained Bad or 
Indifferent Citizen is much worse than the 
other words, my 


achievements, the school 


Ignorant Citizen. In 
proposition is two-fold: 

First, the function of the school is to 
train for Citizenship in the broad sense of 
the term. 
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Second, that just in proportion as we in- 
crease the amount of educational oppor- 
tunity for the child, so much more essential 
is it that the child be trained to use these 
developed powers and abilities in service 
to his fellow man. 

It is, therefore, my belief that a definite 
program for teaching Citizenship should be 
the most important part of every school 
program. It was to this end that the reso- 
lution on the Teaching of Citizenship was 
drafted and adopted by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at its last meeting. With- 
out going further as to generalities, the 
writer in the remainder of this article de- 
sires to outline the program which he has 
been gradually evolving at [xcelsior 
Springs during the past six years. The 
plan is by no means complete or perfect, 
nor is it in most of its details any differ- 
ent from that being attempted in many of 
the schools of the State. 

In the first place, we have had in mind 
in our scheme of Citizenship Teaching the 
following aims and purposes: 

1. To instill in the child right attitudes 
and ideals. 

2. To encourage right living—physically, 
mentally, morally, spiritually. 

3. To make the child an_ intelligent 
informed citizen. 

4. To make of the child an independent, 
and a Right Thinking individual. 

5. To give the child such practice as is 
possible in the performing of Citizenship 
duties. 

The most important part of the work 
which we are doing to accomplish these 
aims is in our Junior High School, and, 
therefore, chief attention will be given in 
this article to the Citizenship course in our 
Junior High School. Before taking this 


up, however, I desire to call brief attention 
to the chief phases of our Citizenship work 
in the elementary schools, grades 1 to 6 in- 
clusive. Among these phases are the fol- 
lowing: 


: 


i) 


- 


4 


Reverent attitude toward the country 
and its institutions. Inculcated through 
the flying of the Flag daily; the giving 
of flag salutes frequently and on all 
special occasions; the giving of the Na- 
tional Oath of Allegiance; the singing of 
the national songs, and the teaching of 
the right attitude when the Star Spangled 
Banner is being played or sung. 
Instilling right ideals through devotion- 
als; talks along ethical lines; patriotic or 
civic reading; observance of special days. 
In this last connection, I might, state 
that we observe some fifteen or sixteen 
special days, including the following: 
Oct. 7, Riley Day; Oct. 12, Discovery of 
America; Nov. 3, Bryant Day; Nov. 4, 
Eugene Field Day; Nov. 11, Armistice 
Day; Thanksgiving; Dec. 17, Whittier 
Day; Christmas; Feb. 12, Lincoln Day; 
Feb. 22, Washington Day; Arbor Day; 
etc. 

Right living is of course encouraged 
through the inculcating of right ideals. 
Further than this the effort is made to 
lead to the formation of correct habits 
of health, politeness, industry, helpful- 
ness, charity, etc., through insisting on 
and encouraging practice of these things. 
The Modern Health Crusade has beena 
valuable help in efforts to form health 
habits. 

lo make the child in the elementary 
school an informed, and a right thinking 
individual, in addition to the above means, 
the course of study provides for the use 
of extensive geography and history ma- 
terial, beginning with simple history 
stories, told chiefly by the teacher in 
grades one and two; home geography in 
the third grade; history story books read 
by the children, seven books being read 
by the pupils in the four grades, four to 
six inclusive, in addition to much mis- 
cellaneous reading; extensive use of geo- 
graphic readers, some seven or eight 
different books being read and studied; 
through the regular geography course in 
grades four, five and six. Emphasis is 
placed on locational geography just in 
so far as the location is essential to an 
understanding of our relations and inter- 
dependence as a community, state or na- 
tion on places and peoples elsewhere. In 
our history work we follow, in the main, 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of Eight. (Continued on page 26) 
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Deparment of 
‘ 7 3 ‘ 
@, Child Hygiene and School 
‘ % 
4 . . ‘ 
: and Home Sanitation 
y Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 
& Oo 
: AT 
Public Health Notes 
From the American Journal of Public Health. 
Untilled Fields of Public Health organization for adequate public health 


In an address before the Section on 
Physiology and Experimental Medicine, of 
the American Association for the Advance- 


E. A. Win- 


accomplish 


ment of Science, Professor C. 


slow, sumarized the great 
ments in public health, and the probably 
advance to be attempted in the future. 
Much has been accomplished through the 
sanitation of the environment. Typhoid 
fever has been greatly diminished. Cholera 
is almost non-existent in this country. Ma 
laria, yellow fever, plague, typhus fever 
and smallpox can be adequately controlled 
through known methods. The discovers 
of many of the causative agents of dis 


and 


sera and vaccines have materially aided in 


ease, the development of antitoxic 


overcoming disease. Infant mortality has 
been greatly reduced. There remain alone, 
such causes of death as heart disease, tu- 


berculosis, pneumonia, Bright’s disease, 
cancer and other diseases which are de- 


pendent on the personal conduct of the in- 
dividual life which have not yet been ade- 
quately controlled. The control of these 
diseases depends primarily on good per- 
sonal hygiene. Through the greater spread 
of school medical inspection, school nurs- 
ing, medical inspection and aid in industry, 
and the elevation of the standards of liv- 
ing for thousands of families, much has 
already been done to combat disease. The 


protection has, however, not yet been re- 
alized. The time is coming when the pro- 
tection of the public health will be as 


amply supported as public education, and 


when health centers will be as numerous 
and as adequately equipped and supported 


houses are in our communities 


as school 
today. In order to meet this growing de- 
mand for properly qualified health work 
ers, all persons intending to pursue public 
health lines should be adequately trained. 

SCIENCE, 

Teaching Health in the Schools 

The period of childhood is undoubtedly 
the best period in life in which to teach 
the principles of healthy living. It is 


necessary, however, to arouse the interest 


of children in healthy living in order to 
[ habits relating 
like to 


badges and belong to clubs, it has been pos 


enable them to form good 


to heaith. Since children wear 
sible to arouse their interest in good health 
through the organization of health leagues, 

Health Crusade 
competition 


and the Modern move- 


Group based 
weight and height, should be employed to 
Health 


employed. 


ment. upon 
stimulate interest. pictures and 
should be Mothers 
should be kept regularly informed regard 
their children. 


posters 


ing the health progress of 
The teaching of health should be a part of 
the regular curriculum and should not be 
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confused with physiology or physical train- 
ing. Medical inspection and school nurs- 
ing should be extensively introduced. The 
medical examination should be thorough 
and regular, and should determine the 
facts regarding the nutrition of the child- 
ren, as well as the ordinary physical de- 
fects. The child should receive a thorough 
medical examination at least once a year.— 

L. Emmett Holt, M.D. AMERICAN City. 

Needs in Fighting Tuberculosis 

-The tuberculosis worker who confines 
his interest and attention to the tubercle 
bacillus, its habitats and its habits, and 
particular measures directed against it and 
its effects and whose eyes are closed to all 
the non-specific factors, the inefficient 
teeth and the throats of children, the 
faulty habits and environment of the hu- 
man being, the excesses of ordinary exis- 
tence, whether they be excesses of labor, 
of play or of the passions, is not serving 
his cause well. He has failed to grasp the 
location and nature of the enemy’‘s strong- 
hold. 

We shall get the grip on tuberculosis 
when we create a universal and correct 
public sentiment concerning it; then, and 
no sooner. To exhibit pictures of bacteria 
and cross-sections of the human torso and 
columns of figures to the dweller of the 
tenement whose belly cries for food and 
whose eyes are heavy with smoke and dirt, 
is brainless business, busy though we may 
seem to be. To show this man how his 
surroundings may approximate yours and 
to prove to him that you are working with 
him to make them so is making progress 

Our organizations must be enlarged ten 
and a hundred fold, and in every hamlet 
the preacher of public health must be as 
familiar and active a figure as the school 


teacher. We must enlist every newspaper 


syndicate in our cause and have them day 
in and day out lay the facts of the disease 
and its prevention before their readers. 

I would repeat that tuberculosis, when 
associated with the matter of a program 


against it, cannot be considered apart from 
the society in which it exists. And its real 
conquest must originate in the demands of 
the whole people that it be done away 
with; and these demands will never be 
made until everyone appreciates the situa- 
tion.—A. K. Krause, Amer. Rev. oF Tvu- 
BERCULOSIS. 

Health Instruction in the Schools of 

the U. §S, 

Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers of 
the United States are trying to teach their 
pupils to care for their health, according 
to statistics recently prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Education. Thirty-two per cent 
of the schools use textbooks or some sort 
of classroom instruction in health matters; 
15% use the Modern Health Crusade of 
the National Tuberculosis Association,, and 
19% weigh and measure the children ac- 
cording to the plans suggested by the Bu- 
reau of Education and the Child Health 
Organization of America. In other words, 
15.6% of the 760,563 children in the 
schools reporting were weighed and meas- 
ured at some time or times during the 
year. One and nine-tenths per cent of 
these same schools have medical inspection, 
and only 29 schools, less than 1% have 
nutritional clinics and feeding. 

Utah stands at the head of the list of 
states in this respect with 72% of her 
schools using scales; 81% of the children 
are weighed. Iowa is second with 54% of 
the schools weighing 51% of the children. 
Minnesota is third with 31% of her schools 
weighing 46% of the children. Other states 
in their order are Indiana, California, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and New York. 

At the foot of the list is Oklahoma, 
with only 4% of the schools weighing 
0.4% of the children, and Texas with 5% 
of the schools weighing 1.2% of the chil- 
dren. Ohio is third from the foot with 
2%, while Nebraska, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Michigan and Alabama 
are not much better. ScHoot Lire, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 
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The National 
py <. 


Teachers of 
organization 


The National Union of 
England and Wales is an 
which should be of interest to every mem 
ber of the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, both because of the numerous 
things it has accomplished for the teach- 
ers of those countries and because of the 
great similarity existing between the con- 
stitution governing that body of teachers 
and the constitution of cur own state or- 
ganization. 

The National Union founded in 
1870. The original constitution was very 
different from the present one in many 
respects; but the present form unchanged 
in essential features has been in operation 


was 


for a number of years. 

The National Union is not, as the name 
would seem to imply, a trade union in any 
form, nor is it directly affiliated with the 
labor organizations of Great Britain, al- 
though it co-operates closely with them. 
On the contrary, it is very similar both in 
aims and organization to the teachers’ as- 
sociations of the United States. To be 
sure, it must be admitted that it is more 
closely organized and possesses far more 
power than the majority of such organiza- 
tions in our own country. Membership is 
voluntary so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, but any teacher of England or 
Wales properly certificated and employed 
in the elementary, secondary, technical, or 
training schools, or in the universities is 
entitled to join, unless excluded for un 
professional conduct. Teachers holding 
administrative positions are included. A 
large majority of the public school teach- 
ers of England and Wales are members, 
the total membership this vear being about 
one hundred fifteen thousand. 

As a result of this strong form of or- 


Union of Teachers of England 


H. WILLIAMS 


some years ago were miserably paid, have 
received large increases in salaries, al- 
though in many communities much is yet 
to be desired in that connection. More- 
»ver, due to the efforts of the teachers, a 
splendid pension law was passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1918. In accordance with this law, 
teachers in the public schools who have 
become incapacitated while in service can 
retire with the full assurance that they will 
be cared for financially. It would be too 
long to attempt to explain the details of 
this measure. Suffice it to say that teach- 
ers may retire at the age of sixty on a 
pension from the government which ir 
most cases ‘amounts annually to one-half ot 
the yearly salary actually received at the 
time of retirement, plus the payment of a 
lump sum at the time of retirement which 
in many cases amounts to the full salary 
for one and one-half years. Pensions are 
also provided in case of break-down while 
in service, and death gratuities are granted 
to relatives or dependents of teachers dy 
ing before pensionable age or soon after 
pensionable age. These pensions and gra 
tuities are absolute and are not dependent 
on any contribution by the teachers. Inno 
other country of the world, so far as ! 
know, is there any system of pensions for 
teachers nearly as good as this. 

In a very interesting summary the Na- 
tional Union sets forth some of the things 
which close organization has secured for 
the teachers. The following are a few of 
the things mentioned: The Pension Act of 
1918; freedom by act of Parliament to 
serve on local education boards or com- 
mittees; right of appeal against unjustifi- 
able dismissals; freedom from excessive 
extraneous tasks; greater facilities for 
completing university degrees by teachers; 


ganization, the teachers of England, who yythe reduction of excessive and unnecessary 
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statistical returns; the abolition of the 
former absolute power of the inspector 
over the teachers’ certificate; the abolition 
of secret reports by inspectors; the reduc- 
tion of the number of non-certificated 
teachers; the reduction of the number of 
pupils in charge of one teacher; large in- 
creases of salary, owing to public state- 
ments of their inadequacy. Among aims 
of the teachers yet to be realized are men- 
tioned the following: The firm establish- 
ment of a complete system of national edu 
cation with full possibilities for every one 
in day and evening schools, colleges and 
universities; greater aid from the imperial 
exchequer for local rates; stricter enforce- 
ment of attendance laws; the establishment 
throughout the country of Junior Employ- 
ment Registries to give advice and assist- 
ance to parents in the matter of employ- 
ment of children between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen years; the gradual im- 
provement of standards of qualifications 
of teachers. 

In conclusion, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the teachers of Missouri to the 
great necessity of giving their most loyal 
support to our state association. Our one 
hope is co-operation. The splendid suc- 
cess attained by the English organization 
shows that we, too, can accomplish our 
aims if we only set about it in the right 
spirit. The teachers of England are in no 


way more efficient or more capable than 
are the teachers of America; neither is 
their organization fundamentally any bet- 
ter than that of our Missouri Association. 
Indeed, there are a number of things about 
the English organization which in minor 
respects do not agree with the spirit of our 
own institutions. There are many things 
which I would not wish to copy. However, 
owing to the fact that a strong type of or- 
ganization was adopted a number of years 
ago and has been steadily adhered to, the 
National Union has been highly successful. 
On the whole, a remarkable similarity ex- 
ists between the aims, the purposes, and 
the working spirit of that organization and 
the ideals of our own Missouri organiza- 
tion. The noteworthy progress made dur- 
ing the past year by the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association shows that the 
teachers of our state are entirely capable 
of securing needed reform in salaries, in 
school practices, in school equipment, and 
in school legislation, and that fhey have 
set about the matter in dead earnest. I 
believe I am fully justified in saying that 
although possessing far wider experience, 
and a far larger membership, the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales 
never made more progress in one year than 
have the teachers of Missouri in the last 
twelve months. I have full confidence that 
that progress will continue. 


Report of the Committee on Professional 
Standards and Ethics 


Adopted by the Assembly of Delegates at Kansas City, Nov. 12, 1920. 


The Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards and Ethics of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association fully appreciates its 
responsibility in defining the obligations of 
the members of the profession. We realize 
that the whole force of our organization 
will stand or fall upon the observance or 





non-observance of certain fundamental 
principles of professional conduct. We feel 
that a consciousness of the fact that there 
rests upon us, as a group, obligations to- 
ward the community and toward each 
other, must be aroused. As members of 
the Association we must pledge ourselves 


th 


th 
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to meet these obligations. 

1. We believe that all engaged in the 
work should regard teaching as a profes- 
sion and a career. 

2. We 
teaching as a profession and a career and 


insist that others shall regard 
shall secure for us remuneration in keep- 
ing with our professional standing and 
with the service rendered the State. 

3. Our work and our conduct as teach- 
ers shall at all times give evidence of in- 
creased technical knowledge and profes 
sional skill, of 
high moral purpose. 


scholarship, culture, and 
4. We regard teachers as civil servants 
whose foremost duty is the promotion of 
the welfare of the State. 
5. We 


operate with all groups of citizens for the 


express our willingness to co 
promotion of the public good. 

6. We consider contracts binding upon 
teacher and school board alike and 
party may not be released from its obliga- 
tions without the consent of the other con- 
tracting party. 

7. We hold that it is unprofessional fo: 
a teacher to sign a yearly contract to teach 
for less than a living wage. No teacher 
should accept a position at a salary lower 
than the minimum recommended by the 
Committee on Salaries of our State Asso- 


The 


one 
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ciation. 
8. No teacher should underbid another 
teacher in order to secure a position. No 


should 


which no vacancy exists. 


teacher apply for a position in 


9. It is unprofessional for a teacher to 


resign during the period for which en 


gaged. He may rightly ask to be released, 
by giving notice of not less than two 
weeks, but must in case of refusal abide 


by his contract. 

10. We recommend that special certifi 
cates granted by County Superintendents 
and the State Department should be issued 
only upon thorough examination, in order 
that a high professional standard for teach- 
ers be maintained. 

11. We believe that membership 
District 
participation in the work of the Commu- 


in the 
state and Associations and active 
nity organizations will encourage profes 
loyalty and will pro- 
service. 


sional growth and 
mote 
We believe that no progressive teacher can 
afford to forfeit his 
ganizations that make for unity of purpose 
and tend toward professional solidarity. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joun B. Boyp 

Mrs. Arta B. WILLIAMS 

T. C. Gecxs, Chairman. 


co-operation and unselfish 


membership in or- 


A B C’s of the County Unit Bill 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What is the object or aim of this 
bill? 


A. The aim of the bill is to guaran- 


1. Q. 


tee, in so far as is possible, the 

right of every child in this state to 

a good common school and high 

school education. 

How is this to be done? 

A. By the fundamental 
weaknesses inherent in the present 


correcting 


district system of school adminis- 
tration. 





3. Q. Can these weaknesses be corrected? 
A. Yes. No business man would for 1 

minute doubt the possibility of 

their correction. 

What are these weaknesses? 

A. They are poor organization, inade 

quate financial support, and inef- 

ficient administration. 

What evidences have we that the 

organization is poor? 

A. There are many evidences of poor 
organizations, among them the fol- 
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lowing: 

1. There are 1,031 districts in the 
state with fewer than 20 pu- 
pils; there are 1,012 districts 
that have an average daily at- 
tendance of less than 10; and 
2,947 districts with an average 
daily attendance of less than 
15. We have 25% more teach- 
ers in the rural schools than 
we need. This means a loss of 
more than one million dol- 
lars ($1,000,000) a year in 
teachers’ salaries alone. 

2. Thirty-eight (38 
the state have an 
valuation of less than $12,000. 


districts in 
assessed 


1,200 districts an assessed valua- 

tion of less than $30,000. While 

many districts have an as- 
sessed valuation in excess of 
$100,000. 

3. More than 1.000 schools have 
six months term or less. 143 
schools have less than four 
months. 

4. Seventeen districts in the state 
make no tax levy for school 
purposes, 59 districts levy 
twenty cents, while 5,268 dis- 
tricts pay sixty-five cents or 
more. 

It is almost a universal truth 
that the wealthy district pays 
the low rate of taxation and 
has the better schools, while 
the weak district pays the high 
rate of taxation and has the 
poor schools. The County Unit 
Bill will remove this for its 
fundamental thesis is “Tax all 
the wealth of the 
equally for the education of all 
the children of the county.’’ 

5. Only a small number of the 


county 


pupils in the rural district have 
any high school advantages. 


6 Q. Are the rural districts able to af- 


8. Q. 


A. 


ford high schools? 

Yes. In most counties the average 
assessed valuation per child enume- 
rated is greater in the rural dis- 
tricts than it is in the cities. 

How may these weaknesses be cor- 


rected ? 


. Three things are necessary. 1. We 


must equalize educational opportu- 
nity throughout the county. We 
must tax all the wealth of the 
county for the education of all the 
children within the county. A tax 
levy on the entire county will give 
you much more revenue for the 
reason that under the existing con- 
ditions it is the litthe weak district 
that pays the high tax rate and 
district that 
\ large part 


the large, wealthy 
pays the low rate. 
of the wealth in the rural district 
pays a very nominal school tax. 
2. Redistrict the county on the ba- 
sis of the actual needs of the chil- 
dren and with a view to giving all 
of them an eight months common 
school and a four year high school. 
Under the proposed plan each sub- 
district would contain one high 
school and as many one room 
schools as needed and placed where 
needed. 3. A 
education elected from the county 


county board of 


at large and given wide powers and 
trusted with the complete adminis 
tration of the school affairs of the 
county. This would include the fol- 
lowing: (a) the selection of a 
county superintendent and fixing 
his salary (b) the election on the 
recommendation of the sub-district 
board and county superintendent 
of all teachers (c) the authority to 
redistrict the entire county as in 
2 above. 

Is the county unit for school ad- 
ministration a new thing? 

No. It is not a new thing in school 








9. Q. 


A. 

10. Q. 

A. 

ll. Q. 
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administration. Twenty states now 
have the county unit system in 
sdme form and legislation is pend 
ing in others. 

What provision is made for equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity among 
the counties? 

By a system of state aid to coun- 
aid to 


districts as at present. 


individual 
Under the 


ties instead of 
provisions of this bill, it will be 
possible for any county in the state 
to spend not les sthan $35 per 
child for each child in actual daily 
attendance. 

What are some of the advantages 
of the proposed County Unit sys- 
tem? 

Ad- 
vantages to the school children, to 
the to the 
and to the county superintendent. 


There are many advantages. 


teacher, tax payers, 
What are the advantages to the 
children? 

1. It means better teachers. 

3. @ 


pervision of these teachers. 


means more and better su- 

3. Teachers will be placed where 
they can work to the best ad- 
vantage. 

4. Means better school buildings. 

Means better libraries and better 


~ 


equipment. 
6. It means free high schools for 
all pupils in the rural districts. 
It means the introduction of vo- 


cational agriculture and home 
economics in rural high schools. 
8. It gives opportunity to attend 
the most convenient schools. 
9. It guarantees to all boys and 
girls equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 


10. 


It makes the rural high school 
the social center of the commu- 


nity. 





AND 








Q. 


12. Q. 
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What are the advantages to teach- 

ers? 

1. More helpful supervision. 

2. Better libraries and better equip- 
ment. 

3. Better school buildings. 

4. Promotion based on merit and 
service. 

5. Greater permanency of tenure. 

6. A standard school year in every 
district 

What are the advantages to the 

tax payers? 

1. An economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of school revenues. 

2. More better 
teachers, and an interest in the 


efficient schools, 
local schools. 

3. The equalization of educational 
burdens and opportunities. 

t. More economical purchasing of 
school supplies. 

5. County high schools in the open 
country. 

6. The elimination of waste and of 
the small expensive schools. 

7. The complete reorganization of 
the present crazy quilt district 
system. 

What 


county superintendent? 


are the advantages to the 

1. His position becomes a profes- 
sional one. 

2. He is the 


fluences of partisan politics. 


~ 


removed from in- 

3. He has a voice in the placing of 
teachers. 

1. He is furnished with adequate 
machinery to make his work ef- 
fective and build up his school. 

5. His position becomes the most 
important educational position 
in the county. 


Who is advocating the passage of 
this bill? 
This measure has the endorsement 


of 
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(a) The State Teachers Association 

(b) The State Department of Edu- 
cation 

(c) The Independent League of 


— 


Women Voters 

(d) The State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 

(e) The Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

(f) The Missouri Federation of 
Farm Bureaus 


COMMUNITY 


(g) The Missouri Farmers’ Con- 
gress 
e 
(h) The Womens’ Chamber of 


Commerce of St. Louis. 


(i) County School Board Confer- 


ences in many counties. 


(j) A very large number of per- 
sons in all walks of life who 
have given the matter serious 


thought. 


The Demands of the Times Upon Our Schools 


An address delivered by Proressor Witt1AM H. Kivpatrick of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


The subject for discussion this evening 
has been chosen to illustrate and so indi- 
rectly to present the very important point 
of view that if education is to meet its full 
duty it must order itself in relation to the 
social group as a whole. The position 
meant to be combatted is the tendency to 
treat education, actually if not intention- 
ally, as if it were purely or mainly to pre- 
pare certain pupils to get on well in the 
world. Many an actual school does, in 
fact, so influence its pupils that henceforth 
they are concerned in selfish and partisan 
fashion primarily for the welfare of them- 
selves alone or at most of a small part of 
the total social group. The position here 
assumed is that our schools must consci- 
ously assume an important part in the at- 
tempt to effect a better state of civiliza- 
tion and must determine their aims and 
consequent procedure in consistency with 
this duty. 

What, then, is demanded? In particular, 
what demands arise from the present criti- 
cal state of the world’s affairs? How shall 
we estimate and judge this serious tide in 
affairs in order to get from it the most of 
guidance? 


Truly the present is a most momentous 
period in the world’s history. When we 
consider how much is happening, in how 
few years the events are compressed, what 
results flow from them, how far reaching 
the influence—when we think of these 
things, the effect on the imagination is 
overwhelming. A decade ago as we read 
or studied history, our thoughts at times 
dwelt musingly upon those interesting 
periods of the remote past that stand in 
such relief upon the pages we read. Our 
own times seemed so prosaic, so unevent- 
ful, that we perhaps envied the dwellers 
in that past the opportunity they had to 
see those mighty events and share in 
moulding and shaping the outcomes. My 
friends, our day will in time be judged no 
less interesting and no less momentous 
than those. The French Revolution may 
rival the present in the intensity of some 
of its moments; but in extent of regions 
influenced this is far greater. More is now 
happening, events move more quickly, more 
has been at stake than perhaps ever before. 

And of particular concern to us is the 
fact that the part played by book and 
thought are greater than ever before. 
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Larger numbers now read. The conscious 
study of society is far more wide-spread 
and the interchange of views is almost in- 
finitely more easy. If any object that the 
widespread reading and thought are but 
the little learning that carries danger in 
its train, we need neither admit nor deny, 
but only point out that if so, then the 
greater the demand upon us to bring up a 
rising generation able to cope with the 
situation. 

The thought is worth developing. Go 
back to 1815 when the Congress of Vienna 
took every conceivable precaution to de- 
termine for subsequent generations the 
paths that civilization should henceforth 
follow. 
resented reaction rather than progress, and 
what was the result? In answering note 
that a generation is reckoned at 33 years. 
Add a half generation to 1815 and we get 
the revolutionary period of 1830-32. Add 


3ut they chose a path that rep- 


the full generation and revolutions again 
come, those of 1848. What does it mean? 
The movements of history are complex, but 
are we not forced to conclude at least this 
much—that no settlement of any great so 
cial question can afford to overlook the 
rising generation. When the half-grown 
boys of 1815 came to maturity they took 
matters ruthlessly into their own hands 
and overturned governments that had been 
a half generation before restored with so 
much care. In 1848 the like happened 
again. 

Do we, as we look forward, face a fu- 
ture of revolutions? That changes will 
come, great and far reaching, no one need 
doubt. What these changes shall be and 
whether they shall come by revolution or 
in orderly fashion depends in large measure 
upon the character of the successive gen- 
erations. Education—as the name for all 
moulding influences—is the factor that de- 
termines character, it is our only hope for 
order. We dare not leave this matter to 
chance. Conscious education must lend its 
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every aid. The result may depend upon 
what we here in this room and our col- 
leagues outside decide to do. In propor- 
tion as the present is big with possibility, 
in proportion as thought and character are 
factors in shaping affairs, in just such pro- 
portion lies our responsibility. 

What is the situation confronting us? 
What do we see as we look over the 
world? The aftermath of the greatest war 
in history, millions upon millions killed, 
billions upon billions of property destroy- 
ed, new-made nations starving and quarrel- 
ing as they starve, Russia in chaos, other 
parts of the world little better off. Every- 
where international suspicions, fears, self- 
ishness, and in too many cases despair. If 
we look into the domestic affairs of our 
countries—you in yours, I in mine—we 
find alike a welter of unrest, strikes, 
threats, bitter partisanship, industrial war- 
fare, class hatreds. Wherever we may 
look at home or abroad, the future seems 
dark. 

But let us look beneath the surface of 
this most discouraging situation, and see if 
deeper moving tendencies may not furnish 
guidance. What is the characteristic fea- 
ture of the period in which we live? Is 
there anything to distinguish it from pre- 
ceding periods? The answer seems clear: 
it is the growth of tested thought and its 
application to the affairs of men. Other 
periods have thought and thought acutely, 
but the characteristic features of our time 
are found in the tendency to test suggested 
thought in as objective a fashion as possi- 
ble, in the accumulation of thought so 
tested, and in the disposition to apply this 
thought to improving the affairs of men. 

Three far-reaching tendencies coexist 
with this modern characteristic and receive 
greatly added impetus from it; a tendency 
to criticize our social institutions, a ten- 
dency toward the aggregation of men in 
larger and larger units and their integra- 
tion in ever closer relationships, and the 
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democratic tendency. It is not suggested 
that criticism is a modern phenomenon 
far otherwise. What is claimed is that 
modern criticism finds its chiefest support 
in the growth and application of tested 
thought. There is a seeming inevitability 
and relentlessness in the onward sweep of 
modern science that gives credence and ac- 
ceptability to its criticisms. The successes 
of science make it bold, and no region is 
exempt from its search. The faith that 
was once yielded unquestioningly to the 
church or to the Bible is now being trans- 
ferred to science, and more and more our 
institutions are subjected to criticism. So 
long as tradition told us what to think, 
conservatism held sway. Science introduces 
conscious questioning and the disposition 
to change grows apace. ‘The strength of 
this critical tendency is not yet at the 
height. We may confidently expect a 
stronger and more penetrating criticism to 
make a yet more inclusive scrutiny of hu- 
man institutions, and a yet more radical 
tendency to change things in accordance 
with criticism. Whether we approve or not, 
Frankenstein or no, the spirit of criticism 
is loose in the modern world. 

The second tendency is toward the ag- 
gregation of men in ever growing units 
and the integration of mankind in ever 
more numerous relationships. That this 
aggregation and integration grow out of 
the application of tested thought to the af- 
fairs of men needs no elaboration. To use 
the term “industrial revolution” almost of 
itself suffices to prove the contention. 
The point here insisted upon is that the 
process of aggregation still continues and 
in such way as to carry integration con- 
stantly with it. Before science had revo- 


lutionized our industry each community 
lived largely in self-sufficiency. What was 
eaten was grown in great measure imme- 
diately at hand, what was worn was simi- 
larly made at hand of the materials pro- 
duced nearby. The customary life of the 


majority of mankind was lived in small 
areas. But as tested thought was applied 
to production affairs changed. Home and 
shop industries gave way to the factory. 
More men were brought together in one 
organization, raw materials were brought 
from greater distances and the products 
similarly sold over wider areas. Cities 
sprung into being. Transportation facili- 
ties have kept pace. Ever growing cities 
are joined in ever closer relationships with 
ever incresing areas. Aggregation and in- 
tegration are thus practical correlatives. 
Nor is the end in sight. [very improve- 
ment in means of production, of transpor- 
tation, of communication, but increases the 
tendency. As never before we are mem- 
bers one of another. The evening speech of 
the prime minister is read by the whole 
world the next morning. A murder in 
southern Europe involves the whole world 
in war. A crop failure in a remote corner 
of the world threatens hunger for the 
poor of Europe. More and larger aggre- 
gations, closer and more numerous inte- 
grations, and the entire world hangs to- 
gether as one whole in a degree never 
known before. And again the end is not 
in sight. The process is endless unless 
civilization begins to die. 

The third tendency, that towards de- 
mocracy, is not so easy either to define or 
to explain but its forward sweep cannot be 
questioned. Whatever else it may mean it 
includes at least this: that the world and 
its resources and all human _ institutions 
exist for the sake of men, that men may 
live as well as possible, not a few chosen 
and set apart, but all men. A _ tendency 
this was called, and properly so, for it is 
still far from realization; but a tendency 
it is, definite and pronounced. Whatever 
the Great War may have been in its in- 
ception it came to be a question of democ- 
racy. Only on this basis could our side 
prolong the war, on the lack of this basis 
our enemy collapsed. And still again 
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is the end not in sight, democracy will 


not stay its stride till many matters be 
set straight. Nor will the end then 
come, for it is an infinite world in 


which we live, and the spirit of human 
justice will ever find work lying at its 
hand. 

As these three 
have received strength and impetus from 
the growth and application of 
thought, so do all together ir 
their turn lead to two conclusions especial 


great social tendencies 
tested 


working 


ly significant for us. 

The first is that authoritarianism in the 
The 
time was when kings held sway by a “di- 


affairs of men wanes to its death. 


vine right” about which their subjects were 
held to have no choice or say. Govern- 
mental control and its authentication were 
alike external. In recent times govern- 
ment increasingly derives its powers from 
the consent of the governed. External au- 
thority yields to internal. So with learning 
and knowledge; the time was when the 
ipse dixit of some master, the decree of 
some council or ecclesiastical potentate, the 
letter of the biblical text, sufficed to fix 
the doctrine. It is yet so with many; but 
here 


changing its external superimposed char 


increasingly also is the authority 
acter into internal, deriving its just power 
from the internal process of its efficient 
working. Criticism and democracy allow 
no resting place for authoritarianism as 
The internal authority of efficient 
working in the process alone can stand 
the test. It is the realm of morals that is 
now being called upon to yield its external 
authoritarianism sway. To 
us the prospect is one of 
whether we like it or no, the time is fast 


such. 


many 
dismay. But 


among 


passing when an external authoritarianism 
of morals can be relied upon to give effec- 
tive guidance or control to those who 
stand most in need of it. Already a new 
generation that came to maturity during 
the war is asking why and why not, and 
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will not be silenced by the traditional an- 
swers. What is worse, they are in large 
numbers answering their questions by de 
nying any sort of authority, internal as 
well as external. The external authority 
of church or book has been in the past the 
reliance of many in questions of morals. 
But these external authorities have for the 
many passed beyond recall. For these if 
morals are not to descend to a mere tem- 
porary expediency, some other basis must 
be found and found quickly. Herein we 
who educate face a distressing situation 


The downfall of authoritarianism else 


where most of us stand ready to approve, 


but what to do in the matter of morals 
constitutes one of our most serious prob 
lems. 

The second conclusion from the far 


reaching tendencies earlier discussed is if 
anything even more significant, namel\ 
that change is inherent in the very process 
of civilization and so far as concerns hu 
man institutions practically all embrasive 
It is only too true that many among us 
have been hoping and praying that affairs 
will at least quiet down and let civilization 
catch, as it were, its breath. It is not im 
probable that the war has acted temporar 
ily to hasten the process of change; but 
taking centuries together change will never 
quiet down, on the contrary it will almost 
certainly become increasingly rapid. What, 
do you ask, can be the justification for so 
disquieting a prophesy? Consider the facts. 
takes it 
finds its 


Civilization character from—or 
better, 
of human achievement 


tools, machines, and the like, and the cor 


character in—the fabric 


known to us as 


relative customs, institutions, and systems 
of thought. See what the single invention 
of the steam engine has done to change 
the affairs of men, or the telegraph, or the 
germ theory of disease. Every first-class 
invention makes far-reaching demands for 
changes in human behavior and relation- 


ships. The increasing aggregation of hu- 
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man affairs hastens the spread of change. 
More first-class inventions have been made 
in the past 200 years than in 20,000 years 
before. We have every reason—unless 
civilization goes to pieces—to expect the 
next 200 years to show even more inven- 
tion, because thought begets thought, tested 
thought begts fruitful thought. If so, more 
change, and so ad infinitum. As inevit- 
ably as civilization continues to exist and 
thought continues to be itself, with that 
same inevitability will changes comes. We 
face then a world of inherent and unend- 
ing change. What the changes will be, 
whither they will carry us we know not. 
The only thing we can with certainty as- 
sert is that we face an unknown and rap- 
idly changing future. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 








(Teaching Citizenship, etc., continued from 
page 14) 

The above is a crude and incomplete 
outline of our efforts Citizenship 
lines in our elementary grades. Building 
on this work as a foundation we build a 
very definite and comprehensive Citizen- 
ship course in our Junior High School in 
grades seven and eight. This course has 
been the evolution of six years of planning 
and experimentation and, although still in- 
complete and imperfect, is producing splen- 
did results in our Junior High School. 

In the first place, we organized a Citi- 
zenship Department. This implies a special- 
ly equipped room and a specialized teacher. 
The room is an ordinary class room con- 
taining the necessary maps, globe, books, a 
two hundred volume library, and such 
other pictures and miscellaneous material 
as might be valuable both to create the at- 
mosphere and provide the facilities for ef- 
fective work. By a specialized teacher, I 
mean a teacher, who, both by preparation 
and interest, is capable of teaching a 
course 


along 


in Citizenship. Such a_ teacher 


might be any teacher of geography, history 
and civics in any elementary or high 
school of the State, provided that the 
teacher has good scholarship and is suffi- 
ciently interested in her problem to make her 
a real student of what and how to teach a 
real course in practical Citizenship. In our 
case when we first organized the present 
department, we used a successful grade 
school teacher who was heart and soul in- 
terested in the work, but with nothing but 
the average in specialized training. Our 
present teacher, Miss Ola Wickham, with 
an interest equal to that of her prede- 
cessor had the added advantage of thor- 
ough training in a professional school. Un- 
der her direct management, during the past 
three years, the course has gradually taken 
definite form, an outline of which is now 


presented. 
I. TEXTS. 

The course is largely a library course. The 
department is supplied with all of the stand- 
ard texts for the teaching of geography, his- 
tory and civics—the number of copies vary- 
ing from one for the entire class to one for 
each pupil in the class. As before stated the 
room is supplied with a working library of 
some two hundred volumes. In addition, the 
pupils, of course, have access to the general 
high school library and to the City Library. 

The texts most widely used are as follows: 
Adams’ Elementary Commercial Geography; 
Elementary Economic Geography. 
Carpenters’ Geographic Readers; Tarr and 
McMurry’s Geography; Redway and Him- 
man’s Natural School Geography; Frye-At- 
wood’s New Geography; Beard and Bagley— 
History of American People; Bourne and 
Benton’s History of the U. S.; Woodburn 
and Moran—History and Government of U. 
S.; McClure’s History of Missouri; Rader’s 
Civil Government and History of Missouri; 
Hughes’ Community Civics; Violette’s History 
of Missouri; Music-Stories of Missouri; Note 
Books on Clay County and Excelsior Springs. 
II. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The effort is made in our elementary 
schools to practically complete formal geog- 
raphy study with the sixth grade. The first 
semester of the seventh grade is, therefore, 
devoted almost entirely to a study of com- 
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uercial and economic geography. Throughout 
his study, the effort is not only to lead the 
pupil to understand and know the most im- 
portant phases of the commerce and indus- 
tries of the world, but to lead the child to an 
understanding of the interdependence of one 
nation upon another, of one individual or 
business firm upon another, and to lead to a 
ieeling of responsibilty to other people, not 
alone as an American but as a world citizen 
lll. LOCAL HISTORY AND GOV’T. 

\pproximately six weeks of the third quar- 
ter are devoted to a study of the geography, 
history and civics of Excelsior Springs and 
Clay County. Briefly outlined the courses 
includes the following studies: 

1. Excelsior Springs: history, with chief 
attention to causes and nature of its develop- 
ment; geography, with attention to the geo- 
ogical formations causing the mineral waters, 
industries, railroads, etc.; civics, with special 
attention te community problems 

2. Clay County 


sical features, early history, early settlers, 


Location, boundaries, phy- 


ater history, its part in history of state, 
towns, schools, government and civic prob- 
lems, etc. 

There is, of course, no printed text book 
for the course. The methods of obtaining the 
necessary material are as follows: 

1. Histories of Clay County and Excelsior 
Springs 

lhe only history of Clay County at present 
iwailable (a new history is now in course of 
preparation by Col. Woodson of Liberty) 
was written more than twenty years ago 
his work is valuable in looking up the early 
history of the County. The only history of 
Excelsior Springs (other than very brief 
sketches) was written a number of years ago 

-a small volume of approximately one hun- 
dred pages written by Dr. J. J. Gaines, the 
“Uncle John” poet of Excelsior Springs. 
Neither of these histories are on the market 
and the school has depended on the kindness 
of patrons to loan copies to the school. Much 
of the most essential material from these vo!- 
umes has been typewritten and is carefully 
preserved in the Citizenship library for the 
use of the pupils. 

2. Old Newspapers. 

Much valuable and interesting information 
has been gleaned from old newspapers do- 
nated or loaned to the school by interested 
citizens. Among these is a special edition of 
the Excelsior Springs Standard, containing a 
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number of good pictures and excellent arti- 
cles, setting forth the advantages of Excelsior 
Springs as a health resort in the early "90's 

3. Commercial Club Literature. 

Excelsior Springs, for years past, has had 
an active Commercial Club which has been 
the chief agency in the promotion of the 
town. 

Thousands of dollars are spent by the Club 
in advertising the town as a health resort. 
A number of excellent and profusely illus- 
trated boklets have been issued by the Club 
at various times. The Department has col- 
lected all available material of this nature. 

4. Museum. 

Each year the classes collect a large num- 
ber of interesting relics of a historical nature, 
many of them of local historical value. These 
relics are kept in the Department as a histo- 
rical museum for a limited period of time and 
then returned to the owners. Aside from the 
value of these relics from an informational 
standpoint, they lend much interest to the 
local work. 

5. Committees. 

Much of-the work of collecting material is 
done by special committees. Examples: (a) 
A committee interviews an old resident of 
the community and listens to his stories of 
the early days. As Excelsior Springs was 
founded in 1880, many citizens can be found 
who remember when the site of the town 
was a cornfield and can recite each step in 
its growth and history. These committees 
make written and oral reports to the class oi 
these visits. Material, worth preserving, is 
corrected and typewritten and placed in the 
library. (b) 
city and county officials, attend a meeting of 
the city council, attend police court, etc., and 
report to the class the machinery and meth- 
ods of city government. (c) A committee 
visits the city water plant or other muncipal 
works and reports to the class how the com- 
munity is served by its public utilities 

7. Local Civic Texts. 

For the more formal and intensive studies 
of City and County Hughes 
Community Civics and Rader’s Civil Govern- 
ment of Missouri have been found valuable 

8. Note Books. 

Last year each member of the class pre- 


Committees interview various 


government, 


pared a text book in which he wrote a his- 
tory of Excelsior Springs and Clay County 
and recorded various civic facts and other 
items of interest and value regarding the City 
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and County. These books were illustrated 
by pictures cut from papers and Commercia! 
Club advertising booklets. A number of these 
books were kept by the teacher and this year 
form a text book for a part of the local work. 
Similar books, made by this year’s classes, 
will also be preserved. In this way, most o! 
the worth while material gleaned by the pu- 
pils will be available for future classes. 

9. Local Geography. 

The local geography work is a compara- 
tively simple problem, requiring very little 
research work to find all the information nec- 
essary as to natural features, soils, products, 
manufactures, occupations, transportation fa- 
cilities, etc. One phase of this work alone is 
out of the ordinary. Excelsior Springs has 
more than twenty mineral wells and springs 
of several different types, as carbonate, sul- 
pho-carbonate, chloro-carbonate, sulpho-chlo- 
ride, etc. This gives rise to a most inter- 
esting but simple geological problem to be 
taken up and solved in connection with our 
local geogrpahy work: “Account for the pres- 
ence of so many distinct kinds of mineral 
waters in this locality.” Such a problem leads 
to the answering of a number of smaller 
problems such as accounting for the depres- 
sion which forms the Excelsior Springs val- 
ley, the different rock formations underlying 
Excelsior Springs (Kansas City limestone for- 
mation, Pleasanton shale, Henrietta forma- 
tions, Cherokee shale and coal, etc.), how the 
mineral waters are formed, etc. The “Aqua- 
lore,” a quarterly mazazine published in Ex 
celsior Springs is a valuable help in this phase 
of the work. 

IV. STATE AND NATION. 

The County work is followed by State 
geography, history and civics. The State 
work is followed by the course in National 
History and Civics. No texts are followed 
colsely in any of these courses, a number of 
different texts, the library and newspapers 
and periodicals furnishing the necessary 
sources for material. 

The Incidental Method, in the treatment of 
Civics, is followed almost entirely. Examples: 
The Federal Constitution is studied first 


when the class has reached, in their historv 
work, the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
When the question of States’ Rights makes 
its appearance in the history study, the Fed- 
eral Constitution is examined to see just 
what powers the Federal Government should 
have and what powers the States should have. 


When a bill is passed by Congress the meth- 
of of passing a bill is studied. When the Con- 
stitution is amended, the question of “how it 
was done” is answered. When the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles is before the Senate, an 
excellent opportunity is afforded for finding 
out just how treaties are made and ratified 
In other words, both in the narrative story 
of our political history and in the study of 
current events, every opportunity is seized up- 
on by the teacher for teaching Civics. The 
same procedure is followed in the teaching of 
local and state civics. In fact, it must be un- 
derstood that throughout the two year course, 
local, state and National Civics are continual- 
ly taught whenever a psychological opportu- 
nity presents itself. 


V. CURRENT WORK. 

One-fifth of all of the time in the two 
years of the seventh and eighth grade Citi- 
zenship course, is devoted to the study and 
discussion of curent topics. “Current Events,” 
the newspapers, and magazines in the High 
School library, are the sources from which 
material is obtained. 

A pictorial bulletin board is maintained in 
the Department. A good collection of pictures, 
brought in by the students, illustrating re- 
cent important events, are always on display. 


VI. PRACTICE IN CITIZENSHIP. 

We have endeavored to stress in our entiré 
course the Practical side of Civic privilege 
and duty. 
right thinking individual, is the first requisit« 
of a Good Citizen. For the individual to put 
into practice what he knows is the second 
requisite. The first of these requisites, w« 
feel that we are accomplishing in a larg¢ 
measure in our Junior High School. The 
practice side is more difficult of accomplish- 
ment and has not been so completely or sat 
isfactorily worked out. Among the methods 
which we are using to give training in the 
practice of Citizenship are the following: 

1. Committee Work, as previously men- 
tioned. The Good Citizen should investigate 
first hand local civic problems and methods 

2. Community Enterprises. We have never 
turned down an opportunity to have the pu- 
pils play a prominent part in any worthy 
community enterprise. The children have 
been encouraged to be community boosters. 
The Fall Products Shows, Good Roads, Sa!- 
vation Army or Red Cross drives, etc., have 
received the most loyal support from the pu- 


To be an informed, independent, 
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HYGIENE 


A Project which is vital and necessary all 
through the grades 


At Study of the valueof health, ways of keeping in 
good health and how wecan serve our community in get: 
ting good sanitation 


I. Problem: and punctuation. A good exer- 
How to have good health. Forma- cise in mechanics of language. 
tion of health habits 5. Recreation habits, pp. 2742, 2743, 
1. Food habits, p. 2740 4708, 241 

a. Clean food, p. 2470. 6. Bathing, pp. 624, 2891 
b. Destruction of bacteria, p. 538 II. Problems: 
c. Well balanced foods, pp. 2740, How can we serve the commu- 
2242, 2244 nity and how the community 
d. Buying foods, pp. 2817, 2818 safe-guards our health 
e. Drinking water, p. 2741 1. Public baths and swimming 
Use charts, pp. 2244, 2245, 2246, pools, p. 623 
and make out menus for seven 2. Baths for the sick, p. 624 
breakfasts, lunches and suppers 3. Board of Health, p 785. 
Make out the cost for a family 4. Public Hygiene, p. 2892 
of four for one month 5. Quarantine, p. 4884 
2. Sleep habits, p. 2741 6. Sanitary Science, p. 5194 
a. Sleeping porches, p. 5406 7. Pure Food Laws, p. 61 
b. Ventilating, pp. 275, 276 8. Vaccination, p. 6018 
\Vrite a composition on how to Learn the Pure Food Laws and 
ventilate bedroom Another try to learn how they are ob 
compostion on how to make a served by people of your town 
sleeping porch Find out who are the health of- 
3. Mental habits, p. 2741 ficers in your county and their 
4. Exercises, pp. 2742, 4653 duties Make a list of things 
Write a list of physical exercises you can do to help have a clean 
and use the proper numbering and healthful community 


The Problem Project lesson outlinc given above is one of.a number prepared 
by Miss Bruner in the Department of Education, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. The references are to the pages of THE WORLD BOOK. This out- 

e is given as an example of how THE WORLD BOOK may be used in teaching 


iny subject by the Problem method 


Anyone using THE WORLD BOOK may obtain other Problem plans from us. 
you are not acquainted with THE WORLD BOOK write for descriptive cir- 


cular go our monthly bulletin 


Roach @ Fowler, Publishers 


1020 McGEE ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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pils—not only as boosters, but through active 
participation in some form. 

3. School Activities. The school paper, 
patrons ’ days, class enterprises, entertain- 
ments, athletics, etc..—all afford excellent op- 
portunity for placing duties and responsibili- 
ties on the pupils. 


4. Club Work. The Junior High School 
pupils may select work in one of five clubs— 
(a) Debating; (b) Nature Study; (c) Physi- 
cal Culture; (d) Folk-Lore; (e) Home 
Makers. These clubs meet every two weeks 
and are doing exceptional work—fully equal 
to the Senior High School clubs organized 
along similar lines. The Debating Club, in 
charge of Miss Wickman, the Citizenship 
teacher, has a membership of twenty-five 
seventh and eighth grade boys and holds de- 
bates, mock trials and miscellaneous programs 
of orations, declamations, and speaking, with 
an ability and success that a Senior High 
School Club might well be proud of. Much 
attention in all the clubs, but especially in 
the Debating Club, is given to parliamentary 
procedure. 

5. Mock Elections. This year, both in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools, quite an ex- 
tensive study was made of the political is- 
sues involved in the campaign and to the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. On Mon- 
day, prior to election, a mock election was 
held at which all students and teachers were 
permitted to vote. Ballots, both party and 


“The average citizen must be a good citizen, if our republics are to succeed. 


constitutional, in exact form, were secured 
from one of the printing offices. Student 
judges were in charge of the polls. No detaii 
of the election machinery was omitted and 
the election was conducted exactly as re- 
quired by law. During the afternoon a school 
of instruction was held for the mothers, and 
more than one hundred attended and cast 
their ballots in the mock election. 


6. The Junior Red Cross, the Health Cru- 
sade, and the Anti-Tuberculosis campaign 
have afforded excellent opportunity each year 
for the practice of charitable and humanita- 
rian duties. On all such work the Junior 
High School boys and girls have responded 
eagerly and unitedly. Last year, one of the 
Seventh grade girls, Margaret Mitchell, stim- 
ulated by the friendly rivalry of her class- 
mates as well as by her interest in the cause, 
sold the largest number of Red Cross Christ- 
mas Seals of any pupil in the State. Because 
of this record, her picture recently appeared 
in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, a mark of 
distinction of which the entire Junior High 
School is justly proud. 


Conclusion. I shall not attempt to discuss, 
for lack of space, the Senior High School 
Citizenship program. The Senior High 


School program is carried on, however, with 
equal definiteness and emphasis. We do so 
because we believe that the first and last pur- 
pose of the public school is to make Good 
Citizens. 


The 


stream will not permanently rise higher than the main source; and the main source of na- 
tional power and national greatness is found in the average citizenship of the nation. 
Therefore, it behooves us to do our best to see that the standard of the average citizen 


is kept high.” 


Theodore Roosevelt. 





are uspally chosen. They are wanted. 


Free Enrollment. 





7,000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign coun- 
tries for over SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and college from Kindergarten to University. Our 
ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers direct. 
If you want a position with the Progressive employers who de- 
pend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use 


Commission}Payable out of first and second 
months’ salary 


The Western Reference and Bond Ass’n 


325 Journal Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


This is why out members 
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VILLAGE THE NATURAL 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


By Joun H. Genrs 
Professor of Agriculture, State ‘Teachers Col 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
In Europe the village and little centers of 
ypulation are the nuclei of all activities. The 
is the hub about which thing 


THE 


village every 
evolves. The school and church are found 
in these centers of population, and the farms 


are handled from those places. 

In the United States the small village and 
are rapidly be- 
educational 


other centers of population 
coming the centers of religious, 
and agricultural progress. 

(1) The country church was good, and has 
not been in vain; but as roads improve the 
people remaining in the country will attend 
church in the town. Who would go back to 
the old country church, where services were 
conducted only on the first or third Sunday 
of each month; and that often by a preacher 
who was not well prepared. My brothers 
and sisters today attend an excellent church 
in a little village are held twice 
every Sunday and in every respect the church 
is superior to the church we attended in the 
country. The building is a better one—the 
membership is larger and the Sunday School 
and other church organizations are up to 20th 
century conditions. 

It is the author’s belief that small towns 
should not attempt to establish a church for 
every denomination that may be represented 
in the community. There are 202 different 
denominations in the United States; church 
federation with efficient leadership is of much 
greater importance than empty pews, ineffi- 
cient leadership, and a struggling church. 

(2) The old idea that a country school 


Services 
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should be found on every hillside was fairly 
good in its day but the 
and the individualism of the people was not 


roads were poorer, 


conductive to co-operation and _ unification 
It was extreme democracy. But today the 
co-operative spirit of the people, good roads, 


and small centers of population are found to 
result in consolidated, well organized, efficient 
schools. Not schools cost less; they 
may cost more; but will be better 
schools. I hope we may never hear the ex- 
pression that the consolidated school 
is cheaper than the present plan. Consolida- 
tion cannot be advocated for every place and 
for every condition, lest we make the mistake 
again of 


which 
they 


again 


extreme of the 
pendulum many such 
schools. It a genera- 
tion or two for the evolution of the school in 
order for all and localities to dis- 
cover their real needs. The things which will 
determine the location of a school are centers 
of population, roads and sufficient assessed 
valuation. 


swinging to the 
and_ establish 
will probably 


too 


require 


schools 


(3) Farming too, will be directed more and 
more from the villages and small centers of 
population. The farmers of the United States 
unlike the people of European nations live in 
the country. the live in 


In Europe people 


villages. From these villages they go out to 
till their farms. This course was impossible 
in the pioneer days in the history of the 


United States, and we are yet in semi-pioneer 
days in this respect; but now the time has 
arrived when farmers are going to enjoy the 
opportunities and advantages of the town; yet 
till their The city can give a better 
school, social life and amusements, 
better homes with more conveniences at the 
same cost. Such conveniences as light, water, 


soil 
church, 





Will Your School Children Be Rightly Graded Next Semester? 


Probably no device which has been made for schools has ever met with the instant 
response given to group tests of intelligence and achievement. 


School people have 





long felt the need for something which would do what the tests are doing. The use 
of group tests in the army demonstrated to everyone their effectiveness. The demand 
for them is unprecedented. Orders come from everywhere—from the largest cities 
and the smallest one-room country schools. 


Specimen sets sent on receipt of 
these prices: National Intelli- 
gence Tests 50c; Otis Group in- 
telligence Scale 75c; Terman 
Group Test Mental Ability (5c; 
Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tion 65c; Haggerty Reading Ex- 
amination 50c; Courtis Stand- 


ard Practice Tests $1.50. 





WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Ase, J. McAtutster, Repr. 


We have just issued a booklet, 
entitled A Brief Treatise on 
Standard Tests and Measure- 
ments (with a list of the stand- 
ard tests and measurements in 
most general use, and some 
books relating to tests) and we 
shall be very glad to send a copy 
of itto any one who writes for it. 
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sidewalks and paved streets may be had more 
cheaply in the city where people live closer 
together than in the country. Better and 
more efficient schools and churches and other 
organizations can be had in the city than in 
the country. 

More than all of this farmers co-operative 
organizations which are an important effi- 
ciency factor in the economic output of farm 
products flourish better in towns than in the 
country. 

The country life club and the back to the 
land movement fostered by city people mostly 
have fortunately been an entire failure. This 
is true because of social, religious and educa- 
tional reasons. Although the number of 
farmers are becoming less they are producing 
more food stuffs now than the city people are 
willing to pay for. Many city people prefer 
to be parasites upon the labor and ignorance 
of the farmer. This should not be the case 
for we should all recognize the principle. that 
the farmers have as much right to a fair and 
just compensation as any one else on the 
same basis of labor and expenditure of en- 
ergy. The farmer may rightfully desire for 
himself and his family religious, social, econo- 
mic and educational opportunities to that which 
the average person in the town enjoys. And 
it is the belief of the writer that this will be 
brought aboutin time. It may require several 
centuries, but the starting of it all is here, by 
the village becoming the center of operation 
of school, church, home and the farm. 

Good roads are fundamental in the evolu- 
tion of our entire social system. 


The duty of the American teacher is to 
make every citizen an active member of the 
government and a partner in the energies of 
the school. 


A WOMAN AND HER SCHOOL 


A Personal View as Seen by One of Her 
Former Students (by Robert Snedigar) 
To a woman’s idea and a woman’s re- 
sourcefulness, the State of Colorada owes one 
of its greatest educational institutions—the 
Public Opportunity School of Denver. 

All during the years that she worked in 
her limited field as a grade school principal, 
Miss Emily Griffith realized the lack of effi- 
ciency in preparing for life, that exists in the 
usual school. As she herself expresses it, 
“We have been profiteers in education.” The 
grade schools prepare for high school; the 
high school prepares for college. But only a 
very few ever get to college, and not so very 
many more go through high school. The re- 
sult of this type of education has been every- 
where the same as Miss Griffith saw it in 
Denver. Boys and girls leave the grades 
(usually before finishing them) at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen and go out into the world 
as wage-earners, unequipped either mentally 
or physically for the struggle. 

Then there are those others the school 
ought to reach and help—the uneducated 
American and the illiterate foreigners. Miss 
Girffith saw them as they exist in every city 
—poor, discouraged, sickly and absolutely un- 
able to get ahead. From these workers, peo- 
ple who should be the mainstay of American 
civilization, such organizations as the I. W. 
W. recruit their members, and they become 
instead a social menace. 

“All that people need is a chance.” With 
that bit of philosophy, Emily Griffith started 
out on her self appointed task to give people 
a chance. 

After a long fight for funds and support, 
she realized her ambition and five years ago, 





Natural Raphia 


Colored Raphia 


922 Oak Street 





Raphia and Reed Material 


We now have a complete line of Raphia, Reed, Chair Cane, Basket Bottoms, etc., at 
reasonable prices. Raphia is as cheap now as it ever was. This is fascinating, profit- 
able school work. We suggest you order a supply for spring manual work. 


os 5 lb 


Everything for schools—Send for catalogue 


HOoOoVvEeR BROTHERS 
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or more 18 
Per Ib. 1.00 
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the Denver Opportunity School opened with Upstairs, Mr. Businessman’s office boy is 
a teaching staff of four and a first day en- going to high school, while his stenographer, 
rollment of about fifty Emily Griffith was under the instruction and guidance of profes- 
right when she said that people wiil grasp sional dressmakers, is sewing on her trous 
every possible chance to better themselves. seau. And beside her sits a young house 
This year, “Opportunity” has an enrollment wife making rompers for her baby. 
of seven thousand and over fifty teachers. In another room, a wealthy woman or so, 
When the school opened, the only building a couple of stenographers, half a dozen store 
available was the old Washington school at clerks and several girls from the packing 
13th and Welton Streets. It had been un- houses are learning trade millinery. Millinery) 
used for years because the business district stores, owned by women who learned their 
had spread all about it and there were no_ trade at “Opportunity,” are scattered through- 
children to attend it. The old building is out the West. Before a new store is opened 
still used but additions to it have been erect- ed by one of the girls, the whole room works 
ed to take care of new departments hard for a week, or so, making wonderful 
The school is open from 8 a. m. to 9:30 1 hats (quoting Miss Griffith) “to separate 
m. During these hours, a continuous stream somebody from a lot of money 
of students from all classes and conditions In the stenographic and business depart- 
of society pours in and out of the buildings; ment the student body is just as mixed. And 
some staying the whole day; others snatching yet, in “Opportunity,” the mixing of social 
a few minutes from their work for their classes is not the striking thing; it is rather 
schooling. All are happy in the realization § the fact that they are one group—students try 
that they are rapidly becoming of more value’ ing to make themselves more useful and effi- 
to the world and to themselves. Miss Grif cient. 
fith’s desk is in the hall (she refuses to us« In a special class-room, oné of the most 


an office) and there is a smile and “Good unusual and most efficient classes is conduct- 
day” for every one of the throng ed. Here representatives of almost every na- 
In “Opportunity,” there is a chance for tion on the earth, Italians, Russians, Arme- 


people to learn almost anything they wish. nians, Poles, Orientals, are learning to speak, 
In fact, if twenty persons let Miss Griffith read and write English. What is more im 
know they want a certain course, it is im-_ portant still, they are gaining here the truc 
mediately installed. principles of Americanism, and as a part of 

Down in the basement shop, we find Mr their instruction are brought to a realization 
Businessman learning all about his automo- of the responsibilities and advantages of 
bile and how to do his own repairs. His American citizenship. These men and women, 
working partner is a laborer who is striving with but few exceptions, qualify for their 
to become a master mechanic. Beside them, naturalization papers before leavit g the class 
a couple of disabled soldiers sent by the Fed It might be said in this connection that the 
eral Board for Vocational Education are _ naturalization examinations in the state of 


tinkering with the shop Ford preparatory to Colorado are not easy. One busnessman, in 
going out for a lesson in driving speaking of this class, made the remark, 


A Shoe Dye and Polish For 
All Leather Goods 


Your shoes shined with Dyanshine requires but one application weekly 





All you need to do when a shine is desired is to rub the shoes with 
a soft cloth or brush—you will be more than pleased 
Aside from being the best and most lasting shining polish made, Dyan 


shine is a great leather preserver 


For sale by Leading Merchants everywhere 


DYANSHINE Barton Manufacturing Co. 


iii sig ee Waco, Texas 
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“They may be Bolsheviks when Miss Griffith 
gets them, but when she finishes with them, 
they’re cured.” Her kindly spirit and loyal 
teachings destroy the seed of discontent, by 
implanting in their hearts that same loyalty 
and patriotism that has always inspired her. 

“Opportunity” offers courses in a multitude 
of subjects: Sewing, cooking, household 
economics, conversational French and Span- 
ish, shorthand, typewriting, dictaphone, book- 
keeping, accounting, commercial law, show- 
card writing, window dressing, salesmanship, 
mechanical drawing, mathematics of all kinds 
from addition and subtraction to calculus, 
English, all high and grammar school sub- 
jects, trade millinery, forge work, auto me- 
chanics, applied electricity, telegraphy, pro- 
fessional beauty parlor work and a number 
of other subjects are being taught now and 
others are being put in as fast as there is a 
demand for them. 

During the war, “Opportunity” did its share. 
Besides the making of Red Cross bandages 
and dressings, three hundred young men were 
trained in the winter of 1918 as radio opera- 
tors. Every one of these boys went directly 
into military or naval service. Now that the 
war is over, the school is still doing its part. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has placed hundreds of disabled soldiers and 
sailors there for training. Some of them stay 
just long enough to prepare for college ex- 
aminations, while others take busines or shop 
training for a year or more. 

At the present time, Miss Griffith is lectur- 
ing in different parts of the middle west in 
answer to requests that have been coming to 
her for the past two or three years. Every 
day letters come to “Opportunity” from all 
over the country asking, “How can we start 
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an Opportunity School of our own?” The 
head of the public schools of London wrote 
Miss Griffith last fall for detailed information 
and stated that English cities were contem- 
plating similar insttutons. One of the fore- 
most Japanese educators stopped off at Den- 
ver purposely to study “Opportunity” with a 
view of starting such schools in Japan. 

To all of them, Miss Griffith makes the 
same answer: “Trust people. All they need 
is a chance. If you can’t start an Opportu- 
nity school in your town, start a night school. 
Your buildings are being wasted when they 
are not being used to help people help them- 
selves. If they haven’t a chance to get on in 
the world, you can’s expect people to be good 
citizens. With self respect and the knowledge 
that they can do things, men and women get 
a sense of responsibility and duty to their 
fellows, and when an individual has that, you 
don’t need to worry about what kind of citi- 
zen he is. , 

To parents and teachers, Miss Griffith’ ex- 
tends a bit of advice that is worth while 
“Don’t discourage! If necessary, stretch the 
truth a little, but always see something good 
in every bit of work a child or student does.” 
Miss Griffith believes that most of the fail- 
ures in the world are failures simply because 
they have been discouraged by careless pa- 
rents and teachers. One of her favorite 
stories to illustrate this is that of Thomas 
Edison. His teachers sent him home with a 
note telling his mother that he was little bet- 
ter than half-witted and could never learn to 
read. His mother refused to believe it, and 
said, “Son, you and I will learn to read to- 
gether.” Miss Griffith asks, “Where would 
our mechanical world be today had Thomas 
Edison’s mother believed he was a half-wit? 
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4. Spring term begins March 8, 1921. 


G. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


- _ 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
1. Is typical of the best teachers’ colleges of the United States. 
in 1871; has trained over 55000 students, enrolling 1518 last term. 
Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 
3. Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 


Opened its doors 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
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Edison says he owes his success to his 
mother. Then, folks, it’s up to parents and 
teachers especially to believe in young peo- 
Don’t say ‘That's 


them 


ple and encourage them. 


wrong.’ Even if it is wrong, tell 


‘You’ve done good work on this. The an- 


swer isn’t right—not quite—but you're get- 


ting it.’ It isy’t long before they are getting 
right, because they get so interested they 


” 


cant help it. 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 
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Outline of Studies for Whitney's 
“™ THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 
LESSON I (Introduction, Page 4) 
Introduction 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION will 
help you to meet the requirements set forth 
by Dr. Dewey in the following statement: 
“When the school introduces and trains 
each child of into a 


society membership 


within a little community, saturating him 
with a spirit of service and providing him 
with the instruments of effective self-direc- 
the deepest and best 


larger 


tion, we shall have 
society which is 


worthy, lovely and harmonious.” 


guarantee of a 


Questions 
1. What is a socialized recitation? 
2. Why is it more in accord with “the 


spirit of democracy” and thus a more ade- 
quate preparation for “life?” 

3. What are the concrete results of such 
a policy in the class-room? 

4. Distinguish between the 
recitation and the socialized. 


academized 
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5. What is the purpose of this socialized 
recitation? 

6. What change is necessitated on the part 
of the teacher? 
7. To what extent should this method be 
tried in its early development? 
subjects 
would it be most advisable to consider first? 


8. Which one of three possible 
9. What are the main points to be noted 
from the teacher’s standpoint? Mention four. 
10. What are the nine “mistakes” the teach- 
er is cautioned to avoid? 





ANNOUNCING 


McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


By C. H 


Head of History Department, State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg Missouri 


McClure 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Since before the close of this school term Missouri 
will be ushered inte the Centennial of her statehood 
it should be a matter of pride as well as patriotic 
duty for every Missouri teacher to make an inten- 
sive study of the history of the State. 


This book is written for the purpose of giving to 
the boys and girls of the State the story of Mis- 
souri’s development during the one hundred years of 
her statehood, in a form that they may read with 
profit to themselves and to the great State which is 
their home 


Ready now 


Adopted by the Pupils Reading Circle Board for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. Designated by State 
Course of Study for Eighth Grade, Third Quarter. 


On sale by Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


Laidlaw Brothers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Teachers Wamtedl 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual 


efforts. 
for them. No registration fee 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


824 Metropolitan Bldg 





Many good opportunities at the mid-year. 


unless placed 


Enroll AT ONCE and be ready 


W. J. HAWKINS, Manager, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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1l. What “misinterpretations” must be 
avoided? Mention five which to you seem 
most important. 

LESSON II. (Page 5-22) 
Introduction 

A new attitude is being assumed by the up- 
to-date teacher. She plans, organizes and 
vuides the way. The pupils become actively 
interested in the work—the old receptive at- 
titude is lost—the school becomes a co-op- 
erative community—all—through the SOCIA- 
LIZED RECITATION, 

Questions 

i. Since the position of the recitation is 
so important, good conduct during the period 
may often be confused with mere inertia. 
Explain. 

2. Frequently no effort is made to teach 
pupils how to study and the recitation be- 
comes a mere “oral examination.” How may 
this be avoided? 

3. Enumerate the eleven objects of the reci- 
tation. 

4. Mention five qualifications of the teach- 
er. How may additional responsibility be 
added to her potential influence? 

5. What is the function of the recitation 
period? Explain how it becomes “a period 
of pupil activity and responsibility” and the 
nature and character of such activity. 

a. What is the author’s definition ot 
“order” in such a connection? 

6. Explain how the recitation should be a 
period of moral training. 

7. Give the author’s definition of a work- 
ing morality. 

8. What is the teacher’s position in the so- 
cialized recitation of history? 

9. In what three ways must her work be 
more carefully prepared? Why? 

10. What is the plan outlined in connec- 
tion with the assignment of lessons? 

11. In what way, through this method, are 
the social courtesies and respect for the 
rights of others taught? 

12. What is suggested as a final phase of 
this recitation period? 

13. Contrast the ordinary recitation with 
the socialized recitation. 

14. Explain how the development of the 
civilization of the world is really the hist 
of man’s efforts to co-operate. 

LESSON III. (Page 23-44) 


Introduction 
It must be remembered that the success or 
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PRESENT-DAY TEXTBOOKS 


WINSOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 
Two Books 
A series which meets the new standards of health 
education for a better and more efficient citizen- 
ship. Health is emphasized rather than disease—pre- 
vention rather than cure—the joy, of right living 
rather than the fear of illness. 


THE MERRILL READERS 
The Merrill Readers present material that is full of 
interest and so clearly and vividly expressed that 
“thought-getting’”’ becomes a spontaneous and simple 
matter. 


HODGE AND LEE’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH; SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
Two Books 
A series which has as its aim the development of 
the ability of the pupil to express his own thoughts 
and feelings—either orally or in writing—clearly, cor- 
rectly, andin away which will interest other people 
THE MERRILL SPELLER 
This series of spellers contains the features which 
are essential to a strong, result-producing text in this 
important subject,i.e., INTENSIVE METHOD, FRE- 

QUENT REVIEWS, and ESSENTIAL WORDS. 


CHARLES £, MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











School Furniture 


and 
School Supplies 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Exclusive Distributors of: 


Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


Our New Catalog 
No. 32 


Sent free on request 


Midwest School Supply Co. 


The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ilure of the SOCIALIZED RECITATION 
depends entirely upon the teacher’s careful 
planning and skilful guidance. 

Questions 

1. How is the socialized recitation of 
alue in the primary grades for the arithme- 

c pe riod? 

a. How does “the play instinct” and “th: 
competitive social instinct” become of 
real value in the arithmetic class? 

2. What does the socialized recitation in 
he arithmetic period come to mean in the 
igher grades? 

a. Why and how is it of real value as a 
training for the future? 

3. Describe three forms of “drill” to be used 
n the arithmetic period. 

4. How may language be correlated with 
his number work? 

5. In the reading period a difficult one to 
\rganize with the social end in view? Why? 

6. Give in your own words Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s idea of what training in the use of 
books should be. 

7. What are the three points Dr. Whitney 
considers important for the teacher to work 
ut in connection with this work? 

%. Why does the child feel a greater re- 
ponsibility in this form of socialized lesson? 

9. What are the three classifications Dr. 
\Vhitney applies to reading work in the ele- 
lentary grades? 

10. What form of preparation does Dr. 
Whitney suggest for the blackboard reading 
period? 

a. What constitutes the real blackboard 
drill of a class? 

b. What is of greatest importance in 
this form of work? 

c. How is the dramatic instinct made of 
value? 
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11. In what field of reading in the Ameri- 
can school is there the greatest amount of 
drill? 

a. What should be the teacher’s greatest 
aim in her work with this class? 
b. What are the two problems? 

12. Describe Dr. Whitney’s five points in 
transferring the center of thought devolop- 
ment to the pupils 

13. What does Dr. Whitney definitely con- 
sider the aim of all literature? 

14. How may dramatic readings be socia- 
lized? 








During the Rush Now 


don’t forget about 
the Window shades 


Draper Cotton Ouck 
Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades 


are fast becoming the 
standard all over the 
country. 

Let us know the num- 
ber and size of win- 
dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with esti- 





mates of cost for equipping it. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











The Peabody Scnhoot Furniture Company 


Factory: North Manchester, Indiana 


The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 


Complete Catalog sent upon request. 


Address 
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15. What is the final test of ability to 
read? 

16. This ability may best be developed in 
the classroom through what five means? 

17. Much care should be used in the selec- 
tion o fthe character of literature. In this 
connection explain “Reading a book is a 
game man plays with his own infinity.” 

Outlines of Studies for Hughes’ 
TEACHING TO READ 
LESSON I. (Introducting page 7) 
Introduction 

A new note has been struck in the process 
of teaching reading in the Elementary School 
Everywhere schools are testing their pupils 
with standardized reading tests. The result of 
these tests have shown conclusively that Sl- 
LENT READING must become the basic 
method of TEACHING TO READ. 

Questions 

1. Why have the results of teaching to 
read been unsatisfactory? ; 

2. What change in the attitude of mind 
must the teacher undergo in order to ap- 
proach this problem on the correct basis? 

3. State the author’s aims in the prepara- 
tion of TEACHING TO READ. 

4. What has been the general accepted 
meaning of the term. “Learning to read?” 

8. What is the meaning of “Learning to 
Read?” 

6. Note carefully the distinction that Dr. 
Hughes thinks it is necessary to make clear 
in order to begin to study the true psycho- 
logical basis by which a child should learn 
to read (Page 3). 

7. State clearly the mental processes nec- 
essary for oral reading. 

8. What powers must be developed in the 
child before he can read? Can read orally? 
LESSON II. (Page 8-37) 
Introduction 
SILENT READING which is the real aim 
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of TEACHING TO READ should precede 
reading aloud. All the other essentials of 
good reading will naturally follow. 


Questions 

1. Why should Silent Reading precede Oral 
Reading? 

2. Justify Doctor Hughes’ position that 
Silent Reading is much more important now 
than formerly. 

3. Justify Doctor Hughes’ position that 
Silent Reading is the true way to lead to 
good Oral Reading. 

4. Answer the argument that the teacher 
must necessarily require the pupils to read 
aloud in order to discover whether they un- 
derstand what they are reading or not. 

5. If we accept the newer meaning of the 
term LEARNING TO READ can we accept 
the old rule for good reading which ran: 

“Learn to read slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Why should Silent Reading tests be a 
specific part of training to read? 

7. Why does not the child read as he 
speaks? 

8. How may the usual methods of TEACH- 
ING TO READ cause a child to lose his 
power of self-expression? 

9. How may the power of self-expression 
be cultivated? 

10. Enumerate and explain the steps in the 
process of TEACHING TO READ. 

11. What do you think of the evidence for 
Doctor Hughes’ position as to the effect of 
premature attempts at reading aloud as pre- 
sented in Notes 1, 2 and 3, on pages 26, 27 
and 28? 

12. Formulate four fundamental laws to be 
followed in teaching reading in the order of 
their importance. 








The Community 


MARTIN T. POPE, President 
Aurora, 





Community Lyceums 


COMMUNITY Talent, COMMUNITY Service and the COMMUNITY 


Guarantee of Excellence is unsurpassed for Missouri Schools 


A Talent Agency that guarantees Par Excellence 


Missouri 


Lyceum Bureau 


L. O. WALCOTT, Secretary 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES OBJECT 

The Central Council of Social Agencies of 
St. Louis requests the publication of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas, the practice of making special 
grants from the general school revenues for 
the education of handicapped 
children, has become a recognized princip| 


unfortunate 


of procedure in the progressive states of the 
union, a practice which is justified not merely 
because it is the duty of the state to provid« 
educational opportunities to all children ac- 
cording to their capacity for instruction, but 
because the placement of handicapped chil- 
dren in special classes benefits both the ab- 
normal and the normal pupils; 

And Whereas, Missouri has recognized this 
obligation to render special aid to handicap- 
ped children since 1851, when special schools 
were established for the blind and the deaf, 
again in 1909 when a special educational in- 
stitution was established for the feeble-mind- 
ed and epileptic, and again in 1919 when the 
law made it obligatory to set aside special 
grants for the maintenance of special classes 
in the public schools for the blind, deaf and 
feeble-minded, in order that such children 
might receive the educational advantages to 
which they are entitled at home and without 
entailing the heavy expenditure required to 
educate them in state schools 
where maintenance must be supplied free 

And Whereas, it has been announced that 
the executive officers of the state department 
of instruction disapprove of the practice of 
giving special aid out of the general school 
revenues for the support of special classes for 
handicapped children. 

Now, Therefore, Be it resolved, that the 
Central Council of Social Agencies heartily 
endorse the principle of special aid embodied 
in the special class education act enacted by 
the 1919 legislature; 

That the Council deprecates any attempt to 
change this principle and thus destroy the 
force of the act; and 

That the Council will make every legitimate 
effort within its power to prevent the enact- 
ment of such a change.” 

Scott R. DeKins, Secretary. 


residential 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS EXPRESS 
APPRECIATION 
By Mrs. Ward Morgan, State Press 

Chairman of the P. T. A 

We feel that the readers of the “School and 
Community” will be interested in the expres- 
sions of appreciation of the Parent-Teacher 
Asscciations by well known educators of the 
State, as voiced by them at the recent an- 
nual luncheon given by the officers of the 
Council of P. T. A’s. and presidents of the 
circles. This luncheon was given 


sche wv! 
complimentary to the public school princi- 
pals and a few other invited guests 

The president, Mrs. J. B. McBride, presided 
over the after-luncheon mecting and Presi 
dent T. W. Nadal, of Drury College, was the 
first speaker. He said in part: 

“T speak both as a parent and a teacher, 
and do not hesitate to pronounce your move- 
ment the most significant and far-reaching of 
all the modern movements in the education- 
al world. There may be doubts about some 
educational projects, some programs will have 
to be tried out before we can call them good 
There can be no debate about the things this 
organization represents; your purposes are un- 
questioned; the need of your work advertises 
itself on every hand. I can give myself to 
few projects in education with such unquali- 
fied support, with such interest and enthusi- 
asm; I believe in it with all my heart; I want 
to lend every ounce of energy that I possess 
to its promotion.” 

Professor O’Rear, of the Southwest: Teach- 
ers’ College said: 

“The American people have always put 
great faith in the value of education as a 
general principle, but it has all too often been 
a blind faith, trusting that by some mysteri- 
ous process all the ills of the race would be 
cured and that thru the acquisition of a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge all people would 
be thereby 
work and hence be everlastingly happy. We 


enabled to get along without 
have failed as a people to grasp the funda- 
mental significance of education and the na- 
ture of the technical process necessary to its 
acquisition. That we have failed in this re- 
spect is evidence by the fact that we have placed 
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the training of the most complex of all organ- 
isms—the child—in the hands of immature, 
untrained teachers who too often are forced 
to work in poorly constructed buildings with 
little or no equipment. In _ spite of these 
hinderances we have with child-like simplicity 
expected results that would bring about a so- 
cial state little short of the millenium. That 
such has in no sense been accomplished is 
evidenced by the greatly disturbed conditions 
of the world to-day.” 

“To any one at all familiar with the prob- 
lem of child psychology and the difficulties 
involved in the educative process the meager 
results have been in no sense a surprise. To 
be sure American education, even under these 
difficulties, has accomplished wonders, as is 
evidenced by our achievements in the world 
war, but the results have been accomplished 
more in spite of rather than because of an 
adequate understanding of the problem, or be- 
support rendered, or 
part of the 


cause of the financial 


the proper preparation on the 
teachers.” 

“Because of the feeling on the part of the 
people that our education was not accomp- 
lishing all that it should accomplish, many 
have felt that the two fundamental agencies, 
the school and the home, concerned in edu- 
cation, were not closely co-ordinated, were not 
working in sympathetic harmony, did not un- 
derstand each other and were, hence, often 
diametrically opposed to each other, with the 
consequence that results were neutralized.” 

“It was felt that there was some agency 
needed to bring these two factors together in 
closer unity. The P. T. A. has filled this 
need in a very satisfactory way. Such asso- 
ciations bring the mother and the teacher in- 
to close touch with each other, make possi- 
ble a thorough understanding of the aims and 
ideals of each, and thus bring about a clear- 
er conception of what education is, the nature 
of the child, his needs and the means by 
which those needs may be satisfied.” 

“The idea that anybody who can keep 
children quiet can teach is coming to be 
recognized as erroneous and even vicious and 
must be forced to give way to a clearer con- 
ception of the problem which will make for a 
higher and a better preparation and a strong- 
er and more pleasing personality on the part 
of those who are charged with the -responsi- 
bility for instructing the children.” 

“With the P. T. A. well organized and 
working enthusiastically, teachers with the 
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SILENT READERS 


“They can’t read print,” said an old Harvard pro- 
fessor; 98 per cent of all reading is done silently. 
The real problem of the school is to teach pupils 
how to study. 


HERE IS THE KEY TO ITS SOLUTION 


The Winston Silent Readers, (Fourth to eighth 
grades) Wm. Dodge Lewis, Ph.D.; A. C. Rowland, 
Ph.D. These books, made in the class room, will 
teach children to read and understand. They em- 
body the Gray, Courtis, Kelley, and Monroe tests in 
working out the wonderfully selected material in 
them. 


Order from 
Mr. E. M. CARTER, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionaries; 250,000 sold 
in less than two years. 


The Young American Readers. Real community 


civics for the grades three to six. 
These are on the Pupils Reading Circle. 


Write us about the Silent Readers. 


The John C. Winston Company 


509 South Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 


Or. W. C. SEBRING, Mo. Rep., 
Box 104 Springfield, Mo. 
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Children Who Play 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them 
to study better—the problem of providing proper 
means of play is solved by MEDART Engineering 
Service and MEDART Playground Equipment. 





Built right as the result of fifty years’ experience. 
Get Catalog “L,”’ a wonderfully complete text-book 
on playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bidg. 
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| Phonetic Teaching Made Attractive 


EASY FOR THE TEACHER, INTERESTING FOR THE CHILDREN 


are a series of ten cards 71/4x11 inches, containing typical phonetic words and 


be cut up and used for seat work in word building 


contain simple lessons and Mother Goose rhymes with provision for matching; 


after being divided into phrases and words, for sentence building 


rhymes with lessons preliminary to the Young and Field Book One and follows 
figures which are models for paper cutting. 32 pages, size 24x28 inches 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD PERCEPTION CARDS. The Word Groups 


126 in number, printed on stiff manila cards 5x20 inches—one group on each sid 


side. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 
GINN AND COMPANY, 











THE FIELD COMBINED PHONETIC CHART AND WORD BUILDERS 


ments arranged in columns and lines hey are to be used first as a chart, then to 


THE FIELD CARDS FOR SENTENCE MATCHING AND BUILDING 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD READING CHART contains the Mother Gooss 


work outlined in the Young and Field Manual. Attractively illustrated with silhouette 


the card. The words are on similar cards 5x10 inches, with a word printed on each 


These helps may be used with any text, but are made especially to supplement 
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2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
———— _—_______.| 
varents and the parents with the teachers, leges; William H. Black, president of Mis- 
he influence is and is destined to be of vital souri Valley College; presidents of other pri- 
value in solving many of the problems of  vyate colleges in Missouri; the president, offi- 
resent and coming civilization.” cers and Executive Committee of the State 
Superintendent W. W. Thomas and Princi- Teachers’ Association and its Legislative 
al Doran were others who spoke in pleasing Committee; Sam A. Baker, State Superintend- 
terms of the Parent-Teacher occomplish- ent of Public Schools; Supt. Withers and 
ments. school principals of St. Louis; the superin- 
__ tendents of the public schools of Kansas City, 
HYDE PLANS CONFERENCE ON PUB- St. Joseph, Hannibal, JopSn, Springfield, Jef- 
LIC EDUCATION ferson City, Sedalia, Moberly and other of 


From Globe Democrat, Dec. 21 the larger cities, and to the county 
Complying with an election pledge, Gover- 
nor-elect Hyde will call an educational con- 
rence to be held in Jefferson City, January 


superin- 


tendents of the 114 counties of the state 
rhe conierence also will include other edu- 
cational experts, including George Melcher, 


5-7 to work out a scheme of legislation in- director of efficiency of the Kansas City pub- 
ended to raise the standard of the public lic schools, who for several years has been 
chools of the state, which have been de- active in the promotion of educational ad- 

vancement for Missouri; Thomas J. Walker 


lared by three surveys, one a sympathetic 
urvey by Missouri educators, to rank thirty- 


= . _ . lal Ls - 
ourth and worse among the forty-eight perintendent Uel W. Lampkin, and 


of Columbia, a former assistant to State Su- 


W. T 


Carrington, now a director of vocational edu- 


states. 

Invitations to attend the conference will be tion in Missouri. 
sent under Hyde’s directions to A. Ross Hill, The legislative program of the Missouri 
‘resident of the State University; leading pro- State Teachers’ Association will form the ba- 
essors of the university; presidents anddeans_ sis for the educational layout. Hyde expect: 
§ the faculties of the state teachers’ col- to obtain through the conference direct in- 
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State Teachers 


) tty ne IX ane 








WAY, WIC NG Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 
1K. NO VW IR MU we Rae ING 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Y ~ "4 Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
t 


COM PAN 


ouwant better engravings | an Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
for your Annual We are School 
and College Annual Specialists> 





Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 


WRITE FOR OUR PROPOS/TION 


State Teachers 





8th & Wyandotte Kansas City 








College 


SPRINGFIELD 





Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


Fee in any department $10 for the term. 

















Buy Your School Supplies 


From S. S. And Save 
Headquarters We Money 


Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 
Send Us Your Orders, get Supplies Promptly and Save Money. 


Address Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 





Manufacturers and Jobbers Schoo! Supplies 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 
Warehouses: Office and Factory: 317-19 E. 8th St 
Indianapolis and San Francisco Kansas City, Mo. 
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ormation about the condition of the schools, 
he educational qualifications of the teaching 
body, the standard of salaries, the magnitude 
f the teacher shortage, the number of teach- 
ers in training in the teacher colleges and 
iniversity, general physical and sanitary con 
ditions of schol property, and the amount oi 
money raised by taxation and obtained from 
the state for school support. 

The county unit of school administration, 
minimum salaries for teachers, old age pen- 
sion, tax revision, raising the requirements 
for certificates, raising salaries and other sub- 
jects will be discussed. 

This will be the first general conference on 
education ever called in Missouri by any Mis- 
souri Governor to plan legislation for build 
ng up the schools. The present laws require 
annual meetings of superintendents, but do 
not provide for conferences with other edu- 
cators. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CARRIES CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 
Minimum appropriation $60 per pupil. How 
the campaign was won. 

On November 2nd the voters of California 
by a majority of more than 200,000 passed a 
constitutional amendment containing some of 
the most forward looking educational provi- 

sions ever voted into a State Constitution 
$60 or $90 Per Pupil 

rhe amendment as adopted provides that 
hereafter the State shall contribute out of its 
treasury toward the support of the public 
schools an amount which shall be not less 
than $30 per pupil per year in average daily 
attendance in the elementary and _ high 
schools, and that the counties must raise in 
addition at least $30 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools 
and at. least $60 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the high schools. 

Provision for Teachers’ Salaries 

The amendment also provides that all of 
the school moneys contributed by the State, 
and 60 per cent of the school moneys raised 
by the county, must be used for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. With the moneys pro- 
vided by this amendment California will be 
able to establish a State-wide minimum salary 
of fully $1,300 a year. 

Kindergarten and Teachers’ Colleges 

The amendment redefines the State School 





Salaries for Teachers 


In our territory were never before 80 good 


Superintendents and Boards are calling 


on us every day for teachers 
Salaries for good teachers in our terri 
tory: 


High School $135 to $200 per month 

Grades $110 to $150 

Supervisors $175 and up 

ENROLL NOW for immediate or mid 
year appointment 

Write today for literatur¢ 

Free Enrollment, personal service 


Prompt results 


Stewart School Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 











The Golden Book 


Of Favorite Songs 


The Best All Round Song Book 
170 of the Worild’s Best Songs--15c 


SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


The list of titles includes lullabies, songs 
oft seasons kK s s songs 
sacred songs, sent songs Ass 
eal gs Inspiration s s vacat 
songs, songs for s] i days and 
Christ s It Iso ies a ber 
of rounds and =t = ib for 
marches and drills 

15 cents a copy $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a } drid, transportation pre 
paid $12.50 a indred t prepaid 
Not less tha a full hundred at the 


not prepaid price 

Send today for as many copies of 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs as 
you need 


Money back if you are not satisfied 


Hall & McCreary Company 
428 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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"of 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 
Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Room without bath. single, $1. 50 
Room without bath, double, $2.00,$2.50 
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System and makes the kindergarten schools 
a part of the system. The amendment also 
provides for normal schools or teachers’ col- 
leges. 
Association Invokes Initiative 

The amendment was proposed and cam- 
paigned for vigorously by the California 
Teachers’ Association. The campaign was 
under the direction of a committee of the As- 
sociation. This state-wide committee, of 
which County Superintendent Mark Keppel of 
Los Angeles was chairman, was appointed 
last April to draft the amendment to submit 
it by initiative petition and to procure its ap- 
proval by the voters. The committee drafted 
the amendment and placed it upon the ballot 
with many thousands of signatures in ex- 
cess of the 55,097 that were needed. 

How the Campaign Was Won 

The Association carried the fight for the 
amendment into every city, town and school 
district in the state. A “Primer of Education 
and School Finance” was printed in the 
“Sierra Educational News,” the official organ 
of the Association. This Primer was then 
issued in pamphlet form for the use of the 
campaign workers throughout the State. 
Nearly two million campaign cards with the 
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Stereopticon 





Victor Patented Featherweight 
Slide Subjects 


ARE 


Educational Necessities 


The Motionless Picture Is the 
Educator of Nations 


Catalogue and Trial Terms Mailed on 
Application 


Victor Animatograph 
Company 


INCORPORATED 
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slogan, “A Square Deal for Every Child,’ Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, 


: : . the resignatio ecome @ tive Ja n* 21 Dr 
were systematically distributed among the he resignation to bect effective January 1, 19 


me ~ Finley has been Commissioner for seven years During 
voters Hundreds of “Amendment Sixteen the war he was prominently connected with the Ameri 
meetings were held. Thousands of automo- an Red Cross and spent several months abroad as Red 
biles carried the “Amendment Sixteen’ ap- Cross Commissioner. Dr. Finley has spent many years 
peal. n educational work, having served as president of the 
College of New York and of the University of New York. 
Team Work and Co-operation He goes with the Times, New York’s leading newspaper, 

The teachers secured most generous sup- to serve in an advisory and editorial capacity 


port from the press. Through moneys raised 





by teachers, display ads, giving all the facts, Community Associatiins in Wayne county are awake 


were run in the principal newspapers through- county Superintendent C. E. Burton says: “Talk about 
out the State. The movies took a prominent the Community Association not working! Tell them that 
H . ¢ » c do in Ws e.’ Wayn acks ily a few 
part in the campaign. Many clubs and fra- ‘ey work down in Wayn ayne lacks only a f 
1 d T i | ‘ . of having 100% enrolled and Mr. Burton assures that 
. : nema ee 
terna! orders co-operated in the campaign O!  snis jack will not be for long. The Wayne County As- 
education he schoel forces of California sociation has very attractive stationery with their motto, 
acted as a unit. The entire cost of the cam- “Loyalty to our profession ;” their watchword, “Together 
j s . wrware “100°> enrollment each ves , » t = 
paign was borne through contributions mad go forward 100 rolilment each year.” The letter 
b intendent a 1 1 head carries with it the lists of members of the three 
ry super ents ‘incipals a sachers. : ; , 
y Superintendents, principa nd teacher Community Associations of the county together with the 


—_—_—_ salary and post-office of each 
Miss Carrie E. Koch, of Webster Groves, has written a 
song which is printed on the back cover page of this 


issue. Miss Koch believes that this is the real Missouri Endorsement of the County Unit Bill was unanimous 
song and there are others who agree with her. Miss on the part of the school board members of Jasper and 
Koch submits the production to the people of the State Lawrence counties in their respective conventions held 
knowing that their judgment is the final test on December 17th and 18th. In these meetings most of 


the time was given to a discussion of this bill in its 
general aspects and in its details Farm bureau and 


Dr. J. H. Finley, whom the teachers of Missouri will Farm Club organizations are very strong for this meas- 
remember as one of the principal speakers at the re ure in both these counties and promise to give effective 
cent Kansas City meeting, has resigned his position as aid in the legislature for its passage 




















State Teachers College 


; Maryville, Missouri 


Spring Term opens March 1, 1921 
Summer Term opens May 30, 1921 


High grade standard collegiate work. Thorough and 
efficient training for teachers in various public school posi- 
tions. New four-year course for teachers of commercial sub- 
jects in high schools. Enlarged department of music, offer- 
ing training for supervisors of music and for students in 
piano, voice and violin. New courses in dramatics. Student 
activities: athletics, glee clubs, orchestra, literary societies, 
dramatic clubs, student paper, etc. Correspondence and ex- 
tension service bulletin readv 


HRA JRICELAIRDSON, President 
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Dr. Regis Chauvenet, president emeritus of the Colorado 
School of Mines and widely known as a chemist an: 
metalurgist died in Denver on December 7, at the age 
of seventy-eight. Dr. Chauvenet was formerly a resident 
of St. Louis and had served Missouri as expert chemist 
for the State Geological Survey 


Professor Gorrell, in charge of vocational agriculture 
in the Mexico schools is conducting some very success 
ful short courses for farmers in the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods of the county He is thus taking to them the 
most practica! ideas of modern agriculture at a time of 
year when their time can be most easily spared from 
their farm work. 


The Smith Towner Bill, according to Congressman Fess, 
chairman of the committee on education, may be re- 
ported out of the committee during the short session. 


Dr. Fess says the bill is meeting with violent opposition 
from many sources. You should write your congress 
man to stand firmly for this bill. 

Professor C. H. Williams, member of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, and ptfominent in Association work, 
has returned from a tour of Europe. While abroad Pro- 
fessor Williams made a study of Teachers’ organizations 
in several countries This issue of THE SCHOOL AND 
COMMNITY contains an interesting story from his pen 
on the organization in England. 


Professor W. S. Smith, for the past two years In- 
spector of Teacher Training high schools for the State 
Department of Public Schools, has been elected to the 
superintendency of the Excelsior Springs Schools, to suc- 
ceed Supt. G. W. Diemer who goes to Kansas City as a 
Ward principal 
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HOTEL KUPPER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1lth and McGee Sts. 


The hotel of quality and refinement for 
yourself, wife or family when visiting the 


city. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 to $4.00 per day 


Centrally Located in the Shopping District 


Automatic sprinkler system recently install- 
ed—making hotel thoroughly fireproof. 


WALTER S. MARS, Pre. and Manager 









































| A Book for the Vocational Director 
| and the Student 


IN THIS VOLUME YOU WILL FIND THREE THINGS OF INTEREST 


PART ONE—A line of “American” equipment for 
Cabinet Work 

PART TWO—A series of Illustrations on how to 
operate woodworking machines. 

PART THREE—General specifications for woodwork- 
ing machines of great assistance to the man who 
is responsible for the writing of specifications for 
hids on equipment 


have been distributed among the teachers throughout 
the country. Many instructors are using them in their 
classes to great advantage. We have a few left of the 
second edition. If you haven’t one write for a copy. 


American Wood Working 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINES FOR 


3000 of These Books 


Machinery Co. 


ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
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GRADES 1 and 2 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew PT ET Re eT 
Ne res ae eee eer Te sm 
el  cddinaainwas asters an eKkand sees wanes 
Little Plays for Little Players ................ 
Pe eee Cr ee 
What the Pictures Say ....... 

GRADES 3 and 4 


Alice’s Advantures in Wonderland ............... 


History in Story, Song and Action, Vol. 1. 
History in Story, Song and Action, Vol. 2........ 
Stories of Colonial Children 

Stories of Industry, Vol. 1 


GRADES 5 and 6 
SEES ee Oe EE TO re 
e Geography of Commerce and Industry ...... 
FOR TEACHERS 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton ........ 


A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams 


Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, 


Columbia, Missouri 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHINC 


2547 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
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Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Winter 
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43 
34 
43 
.28 
52 
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52 
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OTH Teacher and Pupil 


Will Appreciate the Following Timely 
Suggestions For 





Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises 


February 12th 


PIECES AND PLAYS PIECES AND PLAYS FOR 
pa — ~ FOR LINCOLN’S r - PATRIOTIC DAYS 


BIRTHDAY IP ELSIE. This book compiled and edited 
ECES 4 PLAYS for This unique volume PIFCE ) ~ » Ganon s an Remar din. 

sar . - IFCES PLAYS , by Grace B. Faxon, is largely de 
INCOLN'S BIRTHDAY contains over 125 se- . < | voted to Memorial Day (May 30) 
aaa lections including re- | | PATRIOTIC DAYS. ana Flag Day (June 14), but much 
citations for primary i in_mnm—mme=nmeam™s }of its contents include 101 recita- 
and older pupils, ac- | | I ttions for young pupils and ad- 
rostics, Lincoln verses | | vanced grades, 39 dialogues and 


for familiar tunes, 1 iplays, and an abundance of drills, 
quotations about Lin- Ss ‘quotations and verses to be sung 
—— 
x 








coln, anecdotes of rom, to familiar tunes to make any 
Lincoln, Lincoln epi- | rae patriotic program complete and in- 
grams, and a choice | | : en teresting. Perhaps the happiest 
collection of dialogues ‘ feature of the book is the abund- 
and plays; also, a | ance of selections for little folk. 
number of suggestive | | The recitations and dialogues are 
programs that will eR | bricht and natural, and will be a 
ha appreciated by the | | | joy to tiny reciters. Very little of 
yusy teacher. i __| the material has ever before been 
Gieth Gennd, ‘Peleg (@}Q3QQYEEgSYSYS published in book form. There is 
75ce Postpaid material for all grades, from jolly 
jingles for the lower grades to dignified programs for the 
higher grades. Among the plays included in the Flag Day 
division is an excellent dramatization of “The Man With- 
| out a Country,” which should be a striking number ,of any 

| patriotic program. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

















: - PIECES AND PLAYS FOR DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR 

i Pinces-pLavs or WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
In spite of its title a good book 
for city schools too. Invaluable in 
the making of a popular program— 
a part for every child, the timid, 





A collection that will fill 
many a need. Most of the 
recitations have never appeared 
in any other collection. The 
dialogues and plays have been 
successfully acted in  school- 
rooms; in many of them an 


the awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of the 
selections are humorous; some are 
entire room may take part. serious, but consist of happily 
An abundance of material for chosen themes that are sure to 
small children. please an audience. 

Cloth Bound, Price 35c postpaid 














Cloth Bound, Price 75c postpaid 








Include in your order The GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS, 170 of 
World’s Best Songs, Words and Music, 15c a Copy Postpaid, $1.50 per Doz. 
Order From The 


Missouri Store Company 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
State Depository For Library Books 


















































A Monthly Message 


Chicago, January 1, 1921. 


To THE Domestic ScIENCE TEACHERS 
OF THE NATION: 


A Happy New Year to you! 


In this day of food conservation and changing menus, 
your work is of supreme importance. The home is the real 
unit of national life. The future wives and mothers that are 
now being prepared by you for real home-making will live to 
bless the day when they chose the course in Domestic Science. 


We know something of your problems. Through our 
staff of Domestic Science experts we have kept in close 
touch not only with home cookery but with the development 


and changes in your work. At the suggestion of various lead- 


ers in Domestic Science, we shall hope during the coming 
year to place before you some pages from our “Book of 
Experience.” This will take the form of a monthly message 
with suggestions and recipes. 


The suggestions will be simple and useable. The recipes 
have been tested and retested by Domestic Science experts. 
We are sure they will again stand the test of an even wider 
school and home use. We trust that our monthly message, 
presented during the coming year through the columns of 
“The School and Community,” may prove to be helpful to 
you in your work. 


And again a Happy New Year to you and yours.. 
Cordially, 


Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
4100 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















ITS HEAV’N IN OLD MISSOURI 


Carrie E. Koch 
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